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ANNUAL MEETING 


The twelfth annual meeting of the Association was held at the 
University of Chicago, December 28 and 29, in connection with the 
meeting of the Modern Language Association. This is the first 
meeting held with that Association, and the third in Chicago. The 
contact with groups varying from year to year is of real value for 
the Association. The fact that we have met oftener at Chicago 
than anywhere else is sufficient evidence of its attractiveness for our 
purposes. 

The first three sessions were devoted to the presentation of re- 
ports from a number of Committees, the most important of which 
appear below in the section entitled Committee Reports. 


Committee A, Academic Freedom and Tenure-—The Chairman, 
O. K. McMurray, California, reported as follows: 

By reason of the change in the chairmanship and the difficulties 
in securing a reorganization of the Committee on a regional basis, it 
has not been feasible to secure formal action. 

The resignation of Professor Goodrich, whose able, energetic, and 
constructive service as Chairman of the Committee has been of 
great permanent value to this Association, left a number of cases 
still unsettled. Some are in process of adjustment, in others it is 
possible that further investigation must be made. A vast amount 
of correspondence has been had between the Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation, its President, and the former Chairman of this Committee 
on the one side, and, on the other, teachers who claim unjust treat- 
ment, friends, associates, and other persons who support their claims, 
members of local chapters of this Association to whom on some 
occasions informal reference has been made for facts and opinion, 
and finally administrative officers of colleges and universities, of 
whose conduct complaint is made. 

The result of the extensive correspondence upon the preliminary 
question as to whether or not a case warrants investigation by a 
special committee is often a mass of conflicting statements of fact, 
opinion, both as to merits and as to policy, direct abuse, and covert 
innuendo. The commitment of this Association, based on such 
materials, to the decision that a particular case be investigated, may 
involve the conversion of a president or trustees, lukewarmly ad- 
mitting our principles and procedure relating to freedom and tenure 
to a more reactionary policy for the future, without in any way 
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repairing the possible injury to the person urging the investigation. 
The really effective sanction that lies behind our judgments is found 
in the sentiment of the university world. Possibly the recom- 
mendations based on reports of special committees may have more 
influence in the stronger institutions where a sense of professional 
solidarity is more likely to exist, than in the weaker institutions 
where neither the administrative officers nor the teachers are con- 
scious of such a feeling. ‘There are many colleges where a condem- 
nation of a practice by this Association, after a formal investigation, 
would serve not at all to introduce a more liberal or enlightened 
attitude but would tend rather to stiffen its obstinacy. 


The establishment of a suitable preliminary procedure in the case 
of complaints coming to this Association may be a matter of great 
importance in the process of winning territory for its principles. 
If an investigation be rashly undertaken, the opportunity for gaining 
the institution investigated as a follower of our principles is jeopard- 
ized. In my opinion—and I speak only for myself and not for 
the committee—it would be a desirable practice if the President 
or Secretary of the Association should, immediately upon receipt 
of a complaint within the jurisdiction of the Association, refer the 
preliminary examination of the matter to an impartial member of 
the Association, charged with the duty of interviewing the parties 
to the controversy. If it were possible to arrange a conference at 
which the parties might be present, not only might adjustments 
occasionally be made, but the investigation would be more likely 
than ex parte interviews to develop the truth. 


A fundamental purpose of this Association is the formulation of 
standards of academic freedom and tenure; another is the securing 
for these standards of the widest possible recognition by college 
and university authorities. In pursuing its task this committee 
must be guided by the same purposes. 


ORRIN K. McMurray, Chairman. 


Committee B, Methods of Appointment and Promotion.—The Chair- 
man, R. C. Flickinger, University of Iowa, referred to the development 
and increasing use of the Personnel Register of the American Council 
on Education, and to the fact that the Council had not yet started 
the survey of matters of appointment and tenure proposed at the 
January conference. The President suggested that something might 
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be accomplished in this direction through the United States Bureau 
of Education. 


Committee C, International Relations, the Secretary reported in- 
formally as follows: 

The Committee has held no meeting but there has been consider- 
able correspondence dealing with the following items: 

1. Correspondence with Professor R. A. Millikan in regard to 
the appointment of an American Committee on Intellectual Co- 
operation : 

2. Correspondence with the Director and Assistant Director of 
the American Council on Education in regard to the preceding and 
in regard to the publication of a comprehensive list of fellowships for 
Americans studying abroad or for foreigners studying in the United 
States. 

3. Cooperation of local chapter committees in dealing with inter- 
national problems. 

4. Contact with the new International Institute of Intellectual 
Cooperation in Paris (see Science, Nov. 27). It had been hoped 
that this Institute would be represented at our meeting by Professor 
A. E. Zimmern, but he has been obliged to return to Europe. 

It is expected that a meeting or conference will be held on some of 
these problems at New York in the near future. 


Committee D, Relation of Vocational to General Higher Education.— 
In the absence of the Chairman, Dr. Zapffe (Secretary of the recently 
organized commission on Medical Education) described its purpose 
and probable program of work, emphasizing the importance of the 
relations between the medical schools and the general college and 
university interests represented by the Association. 


Committee E, Extent of Employment of Student Assistants.—L,. 
L. Woodruff, Chairman. An extended report was presented for 
the Committee by Professor E. H. Cameron of Illinois (see page 100). 
The discussion of this report brought our varied points of view 
and experiences in the employment of student assistants. One 
speaker deprecated the implication in the report that enthusiasm 
was the attribute of young and inexperienced teachers only; others 
referred to the limited interest of the graduate student in his inci- 
dental teaching. The value of the experience to the student looking 
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forward to an academic career was stressed, also the importance 
of effective supervision, the possibility of which would naturally 
vary in different departments. 


Committee G, Methods of Increasing Intellectual Interest and Rais- 
ing Intellectual Standards of Undergraduates.—After a brief intro- 
duction by Chairman Wilkins, two reports were presented, the first, 
on Educational Relations with Alumni, by Professor W. J. Newlin, 
published in the November 1925 Bulletin; the second, General Final 
Examination in Major Studies by Professor J. S. P. Tatlock of 
Harvard, published in the December 1924 Bulletin. 

Professor Newlin’s report led to considerable discussion, mainly 
on the part of members who wished to emphasize aspects of the 
problem more encouraging than some of those described in the report. 
Reference was made to the tendency on the part of institutions and 
alumhi organizations to appeal to alumni on the basis of their less 
intellectual interests and to the possibility of a successful appeal 
ona higher plane. In the case of one institution attention was 
called to the establishment of a group of fellowships and scholarships 
as a method of recognizing and emphasizing alumni interest on the 
best side. 


For Committee H, Desirability and Practicability of Increased Migra- 
tion and Interchange of Graduate Students, President Leuschner, as 
Chairman, referred to observations made in Europe on American 
students abroad and the need of additional guidance for them. 


Committee I, University Ethics—Chairman Tufts, Chicago, re- 
ported on a problem presented to the Committee in which a professor 
of psychology carrying on an investigation on a grant from a founda- 
tion invented an improved type of statistical machine. He also 
received a grant from his institution for making a model. The 
machine proved to have unexpected commercial value amounting 
to perhaps $10,000. The question was as to the right of the professor 
to this sum, with or without deduction. It was the general opinion 
of Committee I, that the professor was entitled to keep the royalties 
subject to such reimbursement to his institution for its grant toward 
the production of the preliminary model as might seem appropriate. 

“There is no question about books. There is, of course, the de- 
sirability of making any invention generally available for the pro- 
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motion of science, and the medical profession recognizes that very 
fully, nevertheless, some types of apparatus, and soon, can be manu- 
factured under proper conditions only if they are in some way con- 
trolled by the inventor. It seems to be a question of having the 
inventor keep some control of it and therefore receive some royalties, 
or else giving all the profits, if there are any, to a commercial con- 
cern. It seemed to us to be fairer that the inventor should keep 
control of it. Of course, if he wishes to make it available by deeding 
it to the National Academy or something of that sort, that is within 
his province. 

“A question of the function of this committee was raised by the 
officers as to whether this committee might, in some cases, assume 
some duties of mediation before a case got to the point where the 
Committee on Academic Freedom and Tenure should be asked to 
intervene. The Committee on Academic Freedom and Tenure 
has generally been called in when a situation has arisen that is fairly 
well advanced... 

“Whether that can be done I don’t think could be definitely de- 
cided by this particular report, but so far as the present members 
of this committee are concerned, they have expressed themselves 
adversely to that function. I think they are a little afraid of getting 
entangled in individual cases that might interfere with their ability 
to pass upon principles. That may not be well grounded, at any 
rate it was the opinion of the committee that they had better not 
undertake to mediate or adjust in advance. 

“So far as submitting, however, a case in a somewhat general, 
listed form, involving principles concerned, I see no reason why 
that could not be submitted, as we have had similar questions sub- 
mitted in the past. Of course, the situation, in general, with 
regard to our committee has been this: We have not had a great 
many cases submitted, and we don’t consider that it was the desire 
of the Association that we should proceed too rapidly with the form 
of what might be called a general code of procedure. We have 
proceeded step by step by a sort of case method and the result has 
been that we have not had many cases. It may be that the time 
will soon come, if it has not already, when the committee might wisely 
attempt some other answer upon several problems, such as those, 
for example, which two or three of the local chapters have raised 
this past year. 

1. The treatment of dishonesty in examination. 
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2. Encroachment of large business interests upon curricula. 

3. Domination of scholarly professors by administrators... 

“No one can question, I think, that the general position of the 
professor has been immensely strengthened in all of our institutions 
by the work of the Association in the past six years since we have 
been dealing with problems, especially of academic tenure. . .I think 
that nearly every institution now in taking up any matter of pro- 
cedure, is likely to ask ‘What would the Association of American 
Professors think of the proposed precedure in such a case?’ At 
least, I may say that for the past three years, when any difficult 
questions have been raised in our administration here, that has 
always been the first idea that presented itself to my mind: ‘What 
sort of procedure would the Association of American Professors be 
likely to recommend in such a case?’ So, I think, it is quite possible 
that there are now coming to be more general questions that the 
committee might investigate with the endeavor of formulating cer- 
tain principles.” 


Committee M, Freedom of Teaching in Science.—In the aosence of 
the Chairman, Professor Shailer Mathews of Chicago spoke in- 
formally as follows: ‘“This committee is supposed to be interested 
in the freedom of teaching, particularly with reference to religion, 
and its relation to science. 

‘The events of the past summer, of course, attracted some atten- 
tion in the amenities of theological and scientific debate. I am 
inclined to think we have gained by the absurdities of Mr. Bryan’s 
position. . . He was sincere, and was not afraid of his logic. . . The fact 
is that the struggle between religion and science, between ecclesias- 
ticism and science, is very much in evidence at the present time. 
I do not know how seriously you take it, but I take it pretty seri- 
ously. That is, there is growing up in our entire country an effort 
on the part of those possessed with authority to control the thinking 
of those who do not agree with them. 

“This control, or attempted control over the teaching of science 
is only one aspect of the total situation. I think that people in col- 
lege have themselves to thank for a good deal of the situation. 

“Anybody who has ever heard some recently flowered omniscience 
in the nature of a Ph.D. express himself on the subject of religion 
and its relations, knows perfectly well that he says things for the 
purpose of being smart. There are a great many people who do 
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not think they are telling the truth until somebody is shocked or 
gets mad with them, and the obiter dicta of college classes have 
many things to account for in the present conditions. 

“T think that it is a mistake for college and university professors 
to look upon themselves as the victims of the situation. They are 
very largely to blame for the way they have handled the question 
with the religious world. 

“Some of us have been doing the best we could to show the com- 
patibility of scientific thinking and religious faith, but at pretty 
nearly every point (until this blessed controversy arose, when all 
the scientists are now publishing to the world their religious con- 
victions) we found ourselves I won’t say handicapped, but in a cer- 
tain sense condemned and ridiculed by men who ought to have 
known better, and you cannot expect to have the most sacred things 
of a civilization held up to ridicule in a classroom by somebody who 
is undertaking to give scientific instruction without some sort of a 
repercussion. We are living in precisely that sort of an attitude. 
It is not a mere matter of bigotry on the part of the church people. 
There is plenty of that, goodness knows. I would not minimize 
it, but it is also the unpedagogical attitude on the part of 
people who have been trying to teach people science, and at the 
same time emancipate their minds from inherited fears and super- 
stitions. 

“If we could only persuade the educated classes that religion is 
a sort of thing an intelligent person can reasonably hold and then 
deliberately undertake to set forth the real significance of religion in 
our college work we should accomplish a great deal. At the present 
time it is, on any university campus, regarded as on the whole 
slightly infra, I will not say dig, but infra wisdom, technique or 
scientific spirit, to take a religious attitude... 

“T sincerely hope that this body will deliberately undertake some 
sort of recognition of the seriousness of the situation, not regarding 
itself as the victim, but endeavoring as far as it can in an intelligent 
way to handle the whole matter of religion and scientific education in 
our colleges and universities. 

‘‘When we do that in an honest and intelligent fashion we shall, 
I think, avoid much of the tendency, or many of the grounds which 
have led to this foolish and dangerously reactionary policy on the 
part of a lot of good people who, unfortunately, like so many good 
people, do not have good sense. 
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Committee O, Income Tax Questions——The Secretary presented 
correspondence with the Chairman looking toward the preparation 
of a test case on the deduction of certain professional expenses in 
connection with income tax returns. 


Committee T, Place and Function of Faculties in University Govern- 
ment and Administration—In the absence of the Chairman the 
Secretary presented the report (see page 129). 

The reports of the Special Committees on the Bulletin and on 
Organization and Finance were presented and the recommendations 
of the Council (see page 81) were adopted. 


The final session was devoted mainly to the transaction of formal 
and official business including the reports of officers and the Council 
(printed below, pages 86-89). 

Mr. M. L. Raney, Johns Hopkins, spoke by invitation on pending 
copyright legislation, emphasizing the value of previous cooperation 
on the part of our local chapters and the importance of such occa- 
sional legislation as should enable the United States to secure ad- 
mission to the International Copyright Union. His remarks follow: 

“Before discussing today’s subject, let me acknowledge the excep- 
tional aid you gave at the last revision of the tariff. Of the fourteen 
organizations that united with the American Library Association in 
the successful effort to amend the reactionary book sections of the 
Fordney-McCumber bill, as it passed the House, yours, under the 
vigorous leadership of your Secretary, unquestionably gave the most 
efficient help, especially in the intensive campaign through the edu- 
cational institutions of the sixteen States which had membership in 
the Senate Committee on Finance, which was to make the final 
revision of that measure. 

“There is now before Congress another measure of even greater 
importance. It concerns not finance merely, but the national honor 
as well. This bill, introduced in the last Congress and brought to 
extended hearing, and now reintroduced in the present session as 
H. R. 5841 by Hon. Randolph Perkins, of New Jersey, was drawn 
upon request, by the Register of Copyrights, Mr. Thorvald Solberg, 
our greatest authority on this subject in the United States. 

“Tt is a comprehensive revision of all our copyright statutes, but the 
main purpose is to abate an ancient scandal. The United States is 
barred from membership in the International Copyright Union 
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formed in 1886 at Berne. The main reason is a clause in our law 
which denies copyright to a work in English unless it is manufactured 
here. In other words, we deny to such an author exclusive title to 
his work, and throw it open to piracy, unless the type is set here, 
plates made here, the binding done here. Incidentally, only three 
methods of reproduction, namely, typesetting, lithography, and 
photo-engraving, are recognized in this manufacturing clause. So 
that works are denied copyright if multiplied by any other process— 
mimeographing, for example. All of this is, of course, dishonorable. 
In the Union a single printing anywhere therein secures protection 
throughout. Under our statute double printing is necessary for a 
work in English, if protection is to be had on both sides of the At- 
lantic. The Perkins bill repeals the manufacturing clause, and 
removes other minor obstacles from the path of our entrance into 
the International Copyright Union. 


“The commercial interests oppose this measure in varying degrees. 
Since piracy, happily, has fallen into disrepute, so that a relatively 
small percentage of British books are reprinted here to get the pro- 
tection of our law, and since Canada has retaliated in a way that is 
costing us contracts, the printers announce their willingness to 
accept repeal of the manufacturing clause in so far as it applies to 
foreign authors, so that we may enter the Union. But they insist 
that it be kept binding upon American authors. This is not of 
much practical concern now, though of course the blot should be 
removed from our escutcheon. 


“The publishers, backed by the printers, propose to resurrect an 
old claim of theirs made five times within the past third of a century, 
whereby the Perkins bill would be amended so as (1) to forbid en- 
tirely the importation of any foreign (though legitimate) edition of 
an American work, and (2) to require that orders for the original 
edition of a foreign work reprinted here be sent exclusively to ‘‘the 
proprietor of the United States copyright.’’ Under present law, a 
library may import as it pleases any legitimate book wherever 
printed whether or not there is an American issue. A person may 
import foreign originals, if not for sale. 


“They offer as exceptions (1) used copies; (2) foreign newspapers 
and magazines; (3) foreign language books; (4) libraries or collections 
purchased en bloc for institutions; (5) travellers’ books; (6) raised 
print; (7) works for the United States. 
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“Envisage the situation under such a proviso: 


“No one could safely order from foreign catalogues, advertisements, 
or reviews, without inquiry of Washington. Otherwise, he might 
find himself a smuggler and his consignment confiscated, for an 
American edition might within the hour or a century ago have been 
recorded in the Copyright Office. That would be a new experience 
for American scholars, scientists, artists, educators, librarians, and, 
indeed, something new under the sun, for there is no foreign counter- 
part. Abroad, original editions have free course. Tauchnitz, for 
example, in Germany, cannot touch the inflow of the British and 
American originals he reprints. Everyone, for himself and the 
libraries, whether or not in the habit of buying abroad, should resent 
the indignity and red tape imposed. 


“But there is more than dignity and convenience involved. The 
scheme is expensive. To stimulate the reprinting of salable foreign, 
especially British, books is its avowed object. But it costs less to 
print from one typesetting than from two or more. ‘The Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica’s needless American plates cost $200,000. The 
publishers may not want to reprint, but Labor will not assent to 
their monopoly unless they do. The American edition may be as 
good and cheap as the foreign, and the latter, as the bill requires, 
may be sold by the reprinter at its home price, but this does not 
obscure the fact that double printing is an economic waste. Im- 
proved bookselling, not multiplication of issues, is what the situation 
demands, so that the price on both sides of the Atlantic may drop. 


“The scheme would not only be annoying and costly, but prove 
unenforceable as well. It is retroactive, and runs for fifty years 
after the author’s death. The record of reprints, past and future, 
must be registered in the Copyright Office and relayed to every custom 
house. Daily interfiling of new entries, and withdrawal of old ones, 
as copyrights expired or publishers’ stocks became exhausted (though 
the bill does not provide for such stock reports) would be necessary 
all along our boundary. Then, every book entering the United States 
must be checked by this mounting and shifting total. The confusion 
and delay would be unprecedented. It would end, as now, in applica- 
bility only to commercial shipments in bulk, of which the publishers 
gave specific notice. The rest would prove a dead letter. 


“All this huge machinery invoked against the country’s foremost 
intellectual workers and alertest libraries in the name of copyright— 
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a grant made solely to protect the author against publishers who 
would print without leave and pocket the proceeds! 

“The commercial interests have announced their determination to 
have introduced a revision of the Perkins bill. Their attempt 
should be blocked, and the Perkins bill endorsed except for one sop 
which the author acknowledges he threw to the publishers. He 
takes away, in Sec. 41, the existing right of the libraries to import 
for use and not for sale a single copy of the authorized foreign re- 
print of an American work. Except for this, it deserves the hearty 
endorsement of college and university executives and faculties, 
national learned organizations as such, and their individual members, 
libraries, public and institutional. They should rise quickly to its 
defense, without the formality of ‘Whereas’ and “Therefore.’ 

“TI beg to recommend (1) that you endorse the present statement; 
(2) that you authorize your Secretary to communicate your senti- 
ment, with argumentation, to the Chairman of the Senate and House 
Committees on Patents; and (3) that you appoint someone to 
represent you in conference and at hearings on this subject, pref- 
erably someone in Washington or Baltimore, who could respond to 
hurried calls. 

“A statement will be mailed to all your chapters from my office as 
soon as the rival measure is introduced and its number is known. 
Protests should then be addressed to the new Chairman of the House 
Committee on Patents, Hon. Albert H. Vestal, of Indiana; and, 
when the measure reaches the Senate, to the Chairman of its Com- 
mittee on Patents, Senator Richard P. Ernst, of Kentucky. And 
let each one mail copies of his protest to his State’s full delegation 
in Senate and House. Action should be prompt, as hearings will 
probably be sought by mid-February.” 


Election of Officers —The report of the Nominating Committee 
having been presented, it was voted to elect the following officers: 
President, W. T. Semple, Cincinnati; Vice-President, W. B. Munro, 
Harvard; Secretary, H. W. Tyler, Mass. Inst. Tech.; Council (for 
Term ending January 1, 1929), E. D. Adams, Stanford; F. T. Blan- 
chard, California; B. P. Bourland, Western Reserve; S. E. Brase- 
field, Rutgers; Hardin Craig, University of lowa; G. C. Evans, Rice; 
A. C. Lane, Tufts; George Rebec, Oregon; Eunice M. Schenck, 
Bryn Mawr; C. F. Scott, Yale. On recommendation of the Nomi- 
nating Committee the appointment of a Treasurer was referred to 
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the Council which has subsequently elected Professor Joseph Mayer, 
Tufts. 

Constitutional Amendments.—It was voted on recommendation 
of the Council to omit Article II Section 2 and to amend Article VIII 
Section 2 to read ‘“‘Any other member who discontinues teaching or 
research may retain membership by vote of the Council.’’ In neither 
case was any change of policy intended. 


Committee on Resolutions.—Professor Henry Crew, Northwesteru, 
Chairman. The following resolutions were recommended and 
adopted by the Association: 


(1) That the American Association of University Professors 
recommends that the higher educational institutions of the United 
States seek closer relations with those of the Latin-American republics, 
and consider the advisability of entering into arrangements for the 
interchange of professors, and of providing, for Latin-American 
students, fellowships covering all necessary expenses. It would 
be desirable to have a foundation for Latin-American fellowships 
permitting the holders to study in the universities of their choice. 

(2) That, in regard to the resolutions of the Washington confer- 
ence, of January, 1925, we heartily approve of the efforts to formulate 
the principles of academic freedom and recommend a future con- 
ference for further consideration. 

(3) That we convey to the President of the University of Chicago 
our hearty appreciation and warm thanks for the delightful hospi- 
tality which has been extended to the members of this Association 
in allowing them to meet in this genial and inspiring atmosphere. 


Among matters dealt with by the Council and not enumerated 
above the following items deserve mention: 


Membership and Local Chapters—Article II of the Constitution 
has long contained a negative provision in regard to administrative 
officers. It was the sense of the Council that the substance of it 
was sufficiently implied by Section 1 and by the ruling and inter- 
pretations of the Committee on Admissions. The Council recom- 
mended the omission of Section 2. 

In connection with correspondence with certain members in 
foreign countries, it was the judgment of the Council that whenever 
there are seven or more members of the Association resident in a 
foreign center there is no objection to informal chapter organization. 

It appeared in correspondence presented by the Secretary that 
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eertain local chapters had assumed the right to pass on qualifications 
for membership with a tendency to establish purely local standards. 
The replies by the Secretary, calling attention to the fact that the 
function of chapters was essentially advisory, were approved. On 
the question of eligibility of extension and experiment station mem- 
bers, it was the judgment of the Council that they should be con- 
sidered eligible if they are members of faculties in their institutions. 

Various topics sent in by local chapters were referred to the officers 
with the understanding that they would be transmitted to appro- 
priate committees or otherwise dealt with during the coming year. 


Academic Freedom and Tenure; Mediation.—Certain problems of 
the Committee on Academic Freedom and Tenure were discussed 
in the Council; also a suggested plan for mediation, the latter being 
referred to the officers and the chairman of Committee A, with a view 
to informal trial if deemed expedient. Under the plan suggested 
the officers would prepare a somewhat extended list of members on 
the basis of their previous experience in matters of this kind, to whom 
problems reported in correspondence might be immediately referred 
for informal attention. The referee—presumably located near the 
scene of trouble—would confer as promptly as possible with the 
interested parties with a view either to bringing about an amicable 
settlement or reporting to the officers that such mediation would be 
inadequate, in which case the matter, if deemed of general interest, 
might become the subject of investigation by Committee A. 


Committee J, College Athletics —The Committees on Methods of 
Increasing Intellectual Interest and on College Athletics having re- 
ported an overlapping of functions it was voted with the cordial agree- 
ment of both chairmen that the functions of the latter committee 
be merged in those of the former. 


Organization and Finance, Bulletin—Important reports were pre- 
sented by the special committees on the Bulletin and on Organiza- 
tion and Finance. On recommendation of the Committee on the 
Bulletin it was voted: 


(1) That the finances of the Association will not permit the 
establishment of a journal of opinion as had been originally pro- 
posed, however desirable it might be to do so. 

(2) That it seems desirable to maintain the Bulletin in a form 
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similar to that in which it has been published in recent years, with 
a possible increase in size not to exceed one hundred pages. 

(3) That present action toward acceptance of contributed articles 
be restricted, with the understanding that an experiment should be 
made in this direction, to an amount not to exceed one hundred 
pages of the Bulletin. 

(4) That this Committee recommend to the Committee on 
Organization that the office of Editor of the Bulletin be separated 
from the office of the Secretary, with the provision that the Secretary 
be made ex-officio a member of the Editorial Board. 


On recommendation of the Committee on Organization and Finance 
it was voted: 


(1) That consolidation be undertaken experimentally and grad- 
ually. 


(2) ‘That the present Secretary be elected to serve as permanent 
Secretary with an increased salary to be determined by the Council. 

(3) That a Treasurer be appointed from an institution at or near 
Cambridge to perform the usual functions of a treasurer’s office 
under the direction of a Finance Committee, in cooperation with 
the Secretary. 

(4) That the Secretary and the Treasurer be requested to co- 
operate in the joint use of office help and facilities in the interest of 
efficiency and economy. 

(5) That the Committee on Organization and Finance be con- 
tinued to assist in further developments. 


Financial.—The Treasurer’s financial report showed a favorable 
balance of more than $3000 on the operations of the fiscal year 
ending November 30, and total assets of approximately $11,000. 

It was voted that as an experiment for 1926 the rebate to local 
chapters be increased from 25 to 50 cents per paying member as a 
stimulus for representation of chapters by delegates at the annual 
meeting. 

Appointments by the Council for 1926 included the following: 

Executive Committee: President Semple, Vice-President, W. B. 
Munro, Secretary, H. W. Tyler, R. W. Lovett (Chicago), M. W. 
Sampson (Cornell), Marian P. Whitney (Vassar). 


Nominating Committee for 1926: The present members except 
the retiring chairman were reappointed with Professor Henry Crew 
(Northwestern) as chairman. 
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Representatives were appointed as follows: American Council 
on Education, E. H. Wilkins (Chicago), in place of K. J. Gallagher. 
University Union Committee, A. O. Lovejoy reappointed. Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of Science, J. M. Coulter and 
Harris Hancock reappointed. National Research Council, W. A. 
Oldfather reappointed. 

It was voted to request the American Council on Education to 
consider the practicability of securing the agreement of universities 
and colleges on a common date for April vacations, which might be 
available for meetings of learned societies. 

President Mason of the University of Chicago, receiving from the 
President of the Association the usual promotion to honorary mem- 
bership, spoke in part as follows: “Mr. President and members of 
the Association: I thank you exceedingly for conferring upon me 
the degree of Honorary Membership in this Association, but when 
I think of what it means, an incident of the War comes back to my 
mind. A negro soldier who had stood the bombardment and the 
shock of blasting shells as long as he could was finally seized with 
panic and ran to the rear as the proverbial frightened negro does run, 
fast and long. He covered miles and miles and kept on running until 
he heard a voice shouting ‘Halt.’ Pulling himself up he saw an 
officer before him. The negro looked at the officer, saw from his 
uniform what his rank was, and then said to himself, ‘My Lor’, nig- 
ger, is you that far behind the lines?’ 

“T am too new at administrative duties to speak with any voice of 
authority. I speak rather as one of you who has had only recently 
the opportunity to delve into the mysteries of administrative pro- 
cedure. One of the things which has always appeared to me mys- 
terious is the time lag which so often exists between opinion and per- 
formance in educational administration. I hope I may learn in 
what manner such time lags can be avoided. For surely it is a 
fundamental duty of the administrative officers of a University to 
bring opinion rapidly to the stage of performance. In particular, 
it is the duty of administrative officers to produce action as a result 
of such careful studies of educational problems as have been made 
by the committees of this Association. Perhaps we may think 
of the administrative officers of a University as a catalytic agent 
because such an agent hastens a reaction; and indeed the thought is 
a pleasant one to entertain because in furthering the reaction the 
catalytic agent itself does not have to add energy. 
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“The administrators of a university exist to further the work of the 
men who are engaged in teaching and in research; and in deter- 
mining their mode of action they must reach a proper compromise. 
If they draw too greatly on the energy of the faculty for the de- 
termination of policies, they are not performing their proper function, 
and on the other hand if conclusions are reached and policies in- 
augurated without drawing on the opinions of the faculty, they 
are not performing their proper functions. The problem is that of 
maintaining contact with the thought of the faculty without drawing 
too greatly on their time and energy. 

“When I think of the ideal way in which an educational adminis- 
trator might act, the picture comes to my mind of a trained listener 
of the navy, operating an acoustic detection device. The listener 
heard the sound which came through the water and by the rotation 
of a dial adjusted the sound. It seemed to come from a direction 
directly ahead of him. The reading on the dial then determined 
the direction of the source of sound. When a listener was attempting 
to locate a very distant ship, it sometimes happened that the sound 
was too faint to be consciously recognized by the listener, and yet, 
he would, unknown to himself, be affected by it. In turning the 
dial he would come to, say, seventeen degrees, hesitate for a moment 
and then go on through the other angles. At another trial, his eyes 
being kept closed, he would again hesitate at seventeen degrees, and 
even a third time, and still would not know that he had located 
any sound. One who was watching him, however, could say with 
certainty that there was a sound at seventeen degrees. I should 
like to keep this little picture before me as indicating the ideal for 
an administrator of a university. He should train himself to sense 
opinion within his faculty previous to the formal expression of that 
opinion. 

“But one more point in regard to a tendency to increase the mech- 
anisms which make up the educational machine: I wonder if we 
are not introducing too much machinery in instructional method 
by multiplying courses,: particularly in the graduate school, and 
thereby removing from the students the opportunity for independent 
study of subjects. I believe that the majority of American students 
feel that unless they have an opportunity to take a course in a subject 
they are going to die without ever knowing anything about it. Surely 
the students should be encouraged in the habit of independent study 
and not trained to a dependence upon formal courses. If you can 
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improve the training of students by introducing methods which 
simplify machinery and make less difficult the budget problem for 
the administrative officer, I can assure you of the heart-felt thanks 
of those of us who are “‘far behind the lines” —perhaps in the com- 
missary department—but who in heart and in eee are with you 
in the active work on the firing line.”’ 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL 


The Council held several sessions at the Annual Meeting of the 
Association in Washington, December, 1924, and has conducted 
business during the year by letter, and by a meeting of the Executive 
Committee with nearby members of the Council held in New York, 
June 15th. 

Committees have been appointed in accordance with action at the 
annual meeting: on Organization and Finance, and an Advisory 
Committee on the Bulletin. New chairmen have been appointed 
on account of resignations as follows: Committee A, Academic 
Freedom and Tenure, O. K. McMurray, California; Committee F, 
Admissions, F. A. Saunders, Harvard; Committee J, College Ath- 
letics, T. F. Holgate, Northwestern; a new committee has also been 
appointed on Problems of Student Health, J. E. Raycroft, Princeton, 
Chairman. Committee N, Non-Academic Service has been dis- 
charged from further service in view of the extent to which its an- 
ticipated functions had been otherwise covered. Committee T, 
Place and Function of Faculties of University Government and 
Administration, which had been previously discharged at its own 
request, was revived under the chairmanship of Professor E. E. Hale, 
Union. 

An extended list of topics received at different times from local 
chapters and others has been circulated for the information of chap- 
ters and committee chairmen. 

Messrs. Seligman, Columbia; Babbitt, Trinity; and Wilkins, Chi- 
cago, have served during the year as members of the Executive 
Committee with the officers. 

Eleven members have been transferred to honorary membership 
under the constitutional provision. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


The work of the year has included the usual correspondence with 
officers, committee chairmen, Local Chapters and members; the 
editorial preparation and publication of the Bulletin; the conduct 
of Council business by correspondence and by a meeting of the 
Executive Committee in June; overseeing of publicity; planning of 
the annual meeting; and a share in the representation of the Asso- 
ciation in the American Council on Education and the University 
Union (now a committee of the American Council). 

There have been eight issues of the Bulletin during the year, 
aggregating 481 pages. The contents include 53 pages of committee 
reports; 206 of educational discussion, and 64 for the list of members, 
chapters, committees, constitution, etc. The Annual Index, con- 
tinuing the ten-year index of last year, is given in the December 
number for the first time. The present size of the edition is 6139; 
paid subscriptions number 218, including 138 for administrative 
officers and trustees, under the special provision for a reduced rate 
to local chapters. 

Six letters have been addressed to Local Chapters during the 
year, dealing with the following topics among others: copyright 
legislation; request for information on impending action adverse 
to freedom of teaching in science; prepayment of dues; classified 
list of topics for discussion; nomination of new members; plans for 
the annual meeting. 

The main items of Council business are referred to in the Report 
of the Council. 

Representation in the American Council on Education has in- 
cluded the chairmanship of the Council for the year ending last 
May; this, and participation in the work of the University Union 
Committee, involving a number of meetings in New York or Wash- 
ington. 

In carrying out this program the Secretary has had the continued 
efficient cooperation of Professor E. F. Langley as assistant secretary 
on the editorial work of the Bulletin and of Miss A. M. Casteen in 
the varied routine work of the office. 

At the close of ten years’ service it may be opportune to extend 
this report by a brief review. In January, 1916, our membership 
was 1400, the present total is 5828 active and 68 honorary. Then 
the local chapters did not exist, now there are 116. In 1916 we had 
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published certain reports as special pamphlets; the Bulletin, initiated 
during that year and published continuously since, has an aggregate 
of 4321 pages. In 1916 our financial resources were so slender that 
the end of the year found us obliged to call for personal subscriptions 
to meet a deficit—a resource that has once since proved necessary 
when we had deferred too long a needed increase in our dues. Today 
the Treasurer’s report shows that we are in the fortunate position 
of living within our income and having a substantial accumulation 
of savings. 

Some of the larger and more difficult accomplishments of the 
Association during this decade have been the publication of eight 
general and twenty-one special reports on problems of academic 
freedom and tenure; of the remarkable series of reports dealing with 
one aspect after another of methods of increasing intellectual interest 
and raising intellectual standards; of an earlier series of important 
reports of the Committee on Pensions and Insurance, and of the 
thorough studies made by the Committee on Relations of Faculties 
and Governing Boards. More recently we have initiated a co- 
operative effort to define Principles and Procedure in matters of 
Academic Freedom and Tenure as a measure of forestalling abuses. 
It is perhaps not invidious to mention these as pre-eminent among 
a larger number not inferior in quality. Assuming no personal 
credit for any of these achievements of my associates, it is never- 
theless a pleasure to shine even temporarily in their reflected light 
and a privilege to have been able to participate in realizing the hopes 
of those who in 1915 initiated the organization of our profession. 


H. W. Ty.er, Secretary. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
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Treasurer’s Office 
Fiscal Year of 1925, December 1, 1924 to November 30, 1925 
Receipts 
Balance from fiscal year of 1924.................. $ 844.06 
Annual Meeting 18.00 
Transferred from Saving Account................. 3000.00 
Interest on Checking Account.................... 166.41 
Interest on Liberty Bonds...............cccce00. 106.25 
Interest on Savings 346.59 
Interest on Life Membership Account.............. 48.12 
Disbursements 
Committees 
U. S. Naval Acad. Committee........ 14.14 
386.61 
American Council on Education and American 
University Union in Europe.................... 148.63 
362.50 
Transferred to Savings Account.................. 2594.49 
Balance in Checking Account, Citizen’s Nat’l Bank 
and Trust Co., Cincinnati, December 1, 1925—to 
be maintained as Budgetary Balance....................... 
Respectfully submitted, 


W. T. Semp.e, Treasurer. 
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ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT 


With this meeting our organization completes the first year of 
the second decade of its existence. As heretofore the Association 
has covered a wide range of activities. These activities have been 
conducted in the main by the Council, by its Executive Committee, 
and by special committees charged with the task of investigating and 
reporting on matters of importance to higher education and to the 
teaching profession. We are assembled at the annual meeting to 
receive the reports of the Council and of the committees for discussion 
and action. Our proceedings are regularly published in the Bulletin 
of the Association. It is, therefore, not essential for me, as retiring 
president, to review the work of the Association on this occasion. 

I should have preferred to devote my address to the discussion of 
some large question—for instance, of the question how universities 
may best fulfil their mission of training youth and promoting knowl- 
edge by research—but I am confronted by the fact that further em- 
phasis on our policies and objects is called for to remove certain 
misconceptions regarding them which my experience as president 
has shown still to prevail in the minds of some members of the pub- 
lic, of administrative bodies, and of faculties, including some of our 
own members. This emphasis appears to be all the more important 
because of the rapid increase of our membership, which now is nearly 
six thousand. 

Too many officers of instruction still lack the desirable familiarity 
with our professional aims and educational ideals. This is true not 
only of those who so far have been too much absorbed with other 
matters to join our ranks, but also of some members of the Associa- 
tion. It is therefore only natural that some trustees and administra- 
tive officers have difficulty in appraising our attitude toward ad- 
ministrative problems. As a result, much misunderstanding has 
arisen, and complete recognition, or at least thorough consideration, 
of our aims and ideals has been retarded in some institutions. It 
lies within our power to remedy this situation by increased activity 
on the part of the faculties of individual institutions in first of all ac- 
quiring, and then disseminating, a correct understanding of the mo- 
tives and of the constructive work of the Association. This Asso- 
ciation has not set itself the goal of gaining absolute control of func- 
tions hitherto exercised in most institutions exclusively by trustees, 
presidents, and administrative officers. It is investigating and re- 
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porting on suitable methods of cooperation between the recognized 
authorities and faculties which may raise institutions of higher educa- 
tion to the highest degree of efficiency. 

The many recent appointments of faculty members to presidencies 
make it clear that faculties and administrators are bound together 
not only by their common service to their institutions and higher 
education in general, but also by close personal relationship. The 
difference of service is in form only and not in aim or principle. It 
should not be difficult to recognize the leadership and responsibilities 
of the president, much less if he has been elected with the construc- 
tive help of the faculty, as well as the rights, privileges, and obliga- 
tions of the latter. The clarification of the relationship of trus- 
tees, presidents, administrators, and faculties has been one of the 
many problems on which the Association has been engaged since 
its foundation. The constructive reports which we have published 
on this and other subjects are intended for the consideration and 
guidance of faculties as well as of trustees and administrators. They 
constitute at least a sincere and self-respecting effort to correct un- 
sound conditions which have prevailed from time to time in some of 
our colleges and universities and which, I regret to say, still prevail 
in several, as a rule smaller, institutions, which do not seem to be 
alive to the great progress made in most of the larger institutions in 
enlisting the faculty as the guardian of educational policies, aside from 
teaching and research, and in developing effective cooperation on the 
part of the faculties in administrative matters. 

There has been much misunderstanding of the attitude of the 
Association. No educational association has the power or intent to 
impose its will on the educational public, not even on its own mem- 
bers. It stands in an advisory relation to all concerned. In general, 
principles adopted in the form of resolutions are intended as care- 
fully considered recommendations. While these usually should 
be universally applicable in their larger aspects they cannot be ex- 
pected to suit all local conditions without variation in detail or 
gradual removal of conflicting legislation. Our own position in these 
matters has been definite from the beginning. If the principles which 
we are promulgating are to be translated into practice in a particular 
institution it is first of all necessary for the faculty of that institution 
to invite the attention of the president and of the trustees to the ad- 
visability of conferring on the question of introducing desirable 
changes of administrative procedure. 
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In so far as questions of privilege and tenure are concerned, the 
principles recommended by the representatives of the leading college 
and university associations as a result of a conference held in January, 
1925, at Washington under the auspices of the American Council on 
Education, are available for adoption or consideration. The de- 
sirability of such a conference was suggested some years ago by our 
Secretary and was later formally recommended by our Committee 
A. Prior to the holding of the conference comprehensive reports on 
privilege and tenure were published by the Association in its Bulletin, 
and independently by the Association of American Colleges. The 
modified principles of privilege and tenure recommended by the 
conference for adoption are now under consideration by the various 
educational associations. As stated before, none of these associa- 
tions have the power to commit individual institutions to the adop- 
tion of the proposed recommendations, but it is hoped that all asso- 
ciations will endorse them in principle and will refer them to their 
respective institutions or members for further action. The adoption 
of definite recommendations by the conference on privilege and ten- 
ure, imperfect as these recommendations may be, unquestionably 
constitutes a step in advance in clarifying the relation of the teacher 
and investigator to the institution which he serves. Adoption by an 
institution of the preposed or similar principles undoubtedly will 
have far-reaching effects in the direction of promoting the efficiency 
of teaching and research. 

A local chapter of this Association has no authority to act in be- 
half of the whole faculty by submitting recommended principles of 
privilege and tenure or any other proposals directly to the authorities 
of the institution. Any group of faculty members, whether or not 
organized as a chapter of this Association, has the right to consider 
matters pertaining to the educational welfare of the institution and, 
as members of the faculty—not as members of the Association— 
to submit its findings to the whole faculty for serious consideration 
with the view to the adoption of suitable recommendations to be 
made to the bodies legally vested with the power of introducing de- 
sired changes. 

In every institution simple and appropriate channels of official 
communication between faculties, presidents, and trustees should 
exist. I do not attach much importance to a provision for direct com- 
munication through separate or joint faculty-trustee committees or 
through faculty representation on boards of trustees. I believe 
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in the absolute necessity of adequate provision for bringing the 
findings of the faculty to the attention of the trustees and for full 
and unbiased consideration of faculty proposals on the part of the 
trustees. 

In this connection, the function of the president as a liaison officer 
between the faculty and trustees commands attention. To deny 
that function raises the question whether or not the office of president 
is any longer necessary or desirable, either in the traditional sense or 
in any sense. It is imperative not to confuse the question of college 
and university government without a president with the proposed 
faculty participation in educational matters. Such participation 
amounts to effective cooperation but not to exclusive faculty control. 
The degree of such participation may well vary according to cir- 
cumstances in different institutions, but so far no reasons seem to have 
been advanced to show that a voice on the part of the faculty in de- 
termining educational policies in the matter of appointments and pro- 
motion, in questions of privilege and tenure, in the making of the 
budget, etc., is detrimental rather than beneficial to an institution. 
Faculty members are jealous of the time taken from their functions 
as teachers and investigators and are, therefore, not eager to assume 
duties of administrative detail. Yet their cooperation in matters of 
policy and procedure is indispensable to the welfare of the institution. 
To pronounce that the institution of president has outlived it- 
self would amount to the promulgation of a theory without the neces- 
sary facts in support of it. To discuss the continued value of the 
office of president in our college and university government would be 
as inauspicious and unprofitable pending the outcome of experiments 
in other forms of government as to discuss the continued value of 
the institution of professor pending experiments in forms of educa- 
tion which would dispense with his services. 

The fact that the universities of the old world, generally under mo- 
narchical governments, have flourished for centuries under faculty con- 
trol with educational leaders chosen from the faculty, often with tem- 
porary tenure of office, does not prove conclusively that the office of 
president of a college or university should become obsolete in a demo- 
cratic government like ours, which is becoming notorious abroad on 
account of the growing so-called democratic legislation which curbs 
the liberties guaranteed by the Constitution. As I have stated be- 
fore, many presidents have been chosen from the ranks of professors. 
After all, the title of this officer, whether rector, president, chan- 
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cellor, etc., does not matter much, but it is of great importance that 
his functions should permit of faculty cooperation in university 
government in accordance with the successful traditions of the Old 
World. 

It is to this question of faculty participation in university govern- 
ment that the Association has constantly directed its serious atten- 
tion. Nor is such participation any longer a theory. It is in suc- 
cessful operation in many institutions and in a variety of forms. 
Whatever its form, its essence is constructive cooperation based on 
sympathetic understanding, mutual respect, and good-will between 
faculties and administrators. The greater stability and enhanced 
efficiency of the institutions which had the vision of leading the way 
in the cooperative movement are unquestionable. 

The status of the teacher and investigator has become a matter of 
public concern, and the aims and ideals which we advocate are now 
forming the subject of discussion and of earnest consideration on the 
part of associations of colleges and universities and of trustees. 
Within the year two of our leading universities have chosen their 
presidents on the recommendation of joint or conference committees 
of faculties and trustees. In each case the initiative for enlisting 
cooperation came from the trustees or regents. The Washington 
conference on privilege and tenure has made the time auspicious for 
faculties to take the initiative in bringing about diplomatic conversa- 
tions tending toward the adoption of cooperative systems. The 
Association stands ready to aid with advice through its officers or 
appropriate committees if such advice is sought, but its great mission 
would fail if it took steps to interfere with the organization of an 
individual institution beyond studying and reporting on existing con- 
ditions in the general interest of higher education. As an association 
of teachers and investigators, we must be jealous of the right and 
privilege of an individual institution to govern itself from within 
by cooperative action of all of its parts, and we must not advocate 
government from without. Only in that way can an institution find 
its free development and aspire to leadership in the educational 
world. 

Thus it would seem clear that the function of this Association lies 
in the direction of comprehensive study of and report on the methods 
by which institutions may best govern themselves in the interest 
of higher education and research. It is the duty of every faculty 
member to take an active interest in all matters pertaining to the 
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efficiency of teaching and research in his institution. A faculty 
member who concerns himself solely with what pertains to himself 
or his department or his own university and who does not take an 
interest in solving problems of educational policy and of organiza- 
tion vital to higher education in general is lacking in a sense of re- 
sponsibility to his own calling. Membership in this Association 
affords an unparalleled opportunity for constructive work for the 
benefit of individual institutions and for higher education and re- 
search in general. 

Leading European business men and statesmen as well as other 
students of economic conditions, returning home from visits to this 
country, universally report to the foreign press unmistakable signs 
of prosperity and contentedness on the part of practically all classes 
of people in America, and ascribe this condition primarily to the 
efficiency developed by the nation through the growing cooperative 
spirit of industry, of capital and labor. Many of our colleges and 
universities are struggling to reach a higher level of usefulness. Is 
it not safe to predict that their future efficiency will keep pace with 
the development of cooperative action of all their parts, particularly 
if we consider that between faculties, administrations, and trustees, 
no question of division of profits is involved and that they are bound 
together by unselfish devotion to the training of our youth and to the 
promotion of knowledge? 

Several institutions have adopted cooperative systems in uni- 
versity government between faculty, president, and trustees. The 
form of the agreements reached is far less important than the spirit 
of unity of action underlying them. In fact, in a number of institu- 
tions the existing cooperative spirit has been found wholly sufficient 
in the interest of stability and efficiency without formal statutes. 
Definite understandings, however, as a part of university organiza- 
tion seem to be essential in all cases to remove any possibility of un- 
rest or misunderstanding, particularly at a time of change of admin- 
istration 

There is one factor which naturally must retard universal adoption 
of the proposed principles of academic privilege and tenure and of 
cooperative action in university government. This factor is the 
lack of definitely recognized principles of appointment to and pro- 
motion in university faculties. The qualifications required of a 
college or university teacher vary vitally throughout the land. The 
methods of ascertaining these qualifications are often superficial. 
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Unquestionably some of the smaller institutions in this country un- 
consciously deceive themselves, the professors whom they appoint, 
and the students whom they attract, by appointing under the title of 
professor men who do not possess the qualifications for the high calling 
of teaching or research. Such unfortunate appointments are gen- 
erally dictated by unfavorable financial conditions of the institutions, 
Our Committee on Methods of Appointment and Promotion will no 
doubt submit in the near future recommendations which will assure 
a high standard of qualifications and a careful method of selection of 
faculty members of all ranks, whether by direct appointment or by 
promotion. 

What position may one take in the case of an institution which de- 
sires to strengthen a weak department without commanding the funds 
for an additional appointment of a highly qualified teacher or in- 
vestigator? I think it is clear that no contractual obligation toward 
an incumbent should be broken by the university even in such cases, 
and in cases where no contractual obligations exist the institution 
nevertheless should scrupulously observe the inherent rights of tenure 
of the higher grades. This may be done either by assisting men of 
promise to qualify for the positions to which they may have been 
prematurely called by study on leave of absence, or by offering them 
opportunities for other needed service in the university, or by assisting 
them to positions elsewhere for which they are qualified. We 
should assist every institution with all our power in reaching a higher 
standard, but institutions should also recognize their obligations to 
those who have accepted positions with them in good faith. My 
observations have shown that in case of certain dismissals under the 
circumstances mentioned an adequate adjustment of the situation 
might have been accomplished without the ruthless dismissal which 
has sometimes taken place. 

The privilege of participation in university government, particu- 
larly of cooperation in appointments and promotions, carries with it 
one of the greatest responsibilities that may be imposed upon a uni- 
versity faculty. This responsibility can be assumed only by a 
faculty willing to recommend dismissals and demotions in salary 
where such may be justified. Faculty participation in appoint- 
ments and promotions does not mean protection of the exist- 
ing staff, but maintenance and enhancement of the efficiency 
of every department through appropriate action. Administrators 
will find that faculty advisory committees on privilege and 
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tenure, on appointments and promotions, on the budget, on distribu- 
tion of research funds, on the granting of special privileges to faculty 
members of outstanding research capacity, etc., are of the greatest 
assistance and that such committees will relieve them of many em- 
barrassing situations. Action without the participation or advice 
of such committees often raises the presumption that an injustice 
has been done. 

I believe that no administration would seriously object to a certain 
degree of faculty self-government by the maintenance on the part 
of the faculty of committees which, by common consent, shall 
deal with matters concerning the faculty in an advisory capacity. 
It may be expected with a reasonable degree of certainty that with 
the aid of cooperating faculty committees all matters concerning 
the faculty may be handled within the institution and without public- 
ity to the satisfaction of faculties as well as administrations. When 
such ideal policies shall have been adopted universally the Associa- 
tion will rarely be called upon to appoint fact-finding committees or 
to mediate. In the nature of things, faculty advisory committees 
would often perform their tasks by conference and mediation. 

Fewer complications will arise if members of faculties will inform 
themselves fully of the policies of the institutions to which they are 
called. The terms of appointment of many institutions now contain 
full information concerning their policies and constitute contracts 
which, if broken on the part of the institution or by the professor, 
can be tested by recourse to the courts in the same manner as other 
disputes. 

So far I seem to have given unusual attention to matters concern- 
ing the teacher and investigator. ‘This is not due to the fact that the 
Association is exclusively or primarily concerned with these matters. 
As I stated at the outset, the reason which has prompted me to en- 
large on these questions is that much misunderstanding regarding 
them exists in the minds of the public, of administrators, and of faculty 
members. It has seemed to me that it would be helpful to clarify our 
position to some degree. 

We are, above all, concerned with promoting the efficiency of 
teaching and research and in developing our institutions of learning 
to the highest degree of usefulness. I have not touched on these 
functions of the Association because, while general agreement on 
the best methods of performing them cannot be asserted, cooperation 
in solving educational problems is practiced to a considerable extent 
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by all concerned. Results, therefore, are obtained with greater 
speed. 

It may not be inappropriate, however, for the president to venture 
an expression of opinion on a few of the matters which give us grave 
concern. 

If students are to obtain the greatest amount of benefit from our 
colleges and universities it is necessary, above all, for us to develop 
their initiative for self-education and to provide all necessary facil- 
ities for that purpose. We should assist students in cultivating the 
habit of thinking for themselves, of verifying and advancing existing 
knowledge, and should be less insistent on regular attendance of 
classes by advanced students and on rigid observation of the cur- 
ricula adopted for their general guidance. 

We must ceaselessly endeavor to find better means of ascertaining 
the fitness of young men and women for college and university educa- 
tion before we admit them, instead of continuing the economic waste 
now practiced of eliminating incapable students after the first few 
terms of their college course. 

With reference to intercollegiate athletics I venture to express the 
opinion that the situation does not call for abolishment, but for intelli- 
gent regulation. This applies equally well to many other so-called 
student activities. Whenever possible, student activities should be 
related in some measure to the aims of a college education. With such 
a system, social and recreational activities need not be banished, but 
students should be led to cultivate a proper sense of proportion be- 
tween study and play. 

Professionalism and commercialism in student activities should be 
eliminated. It is clear that drastic measures would be inadvisable to 
the highest degree, and that we must depend upon the gradual educa- 
tion of students, and particularly of alumni, to the real purposes of 
attendance at our institutions of learning. In regard to athletics, 
I venture a suggestion which may have some practical value, namely, 
that institutions choose their athletic coaches exclusively from their 
own graduates and that the terms of service of the coaches be limited 
to a definite period, for example, three years. I believe that such a 
system of appointing coaches would preserve the amateur spirit of 
intercollegiate contests and would also tend to develop definite 
athletic policies and achievements characteristic of individual 
institutions. Competition of university athletic associations for 
the best coaches would cease, and the coaches would not command the 
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high salaries to which objection is raised from many quarters. Under 
this plan, also, intramural athletic activities in which the majority of 
the student body may participate will find room for development. 

I have great faith in the future of our institutions of learning. In- 
ternationally we are already maintaining an enviable position. Our 
students as a rule are capable and intelligent, though not as well 
prepared as foreign students entering universities. We have an abun- 
dance of scholars and scientists of note on our faculties and in research 
institutions, and the qualifications required for service as teachers and 
investigators are becoming more and more exacting. American 
contributions to knowledge in all fields command the attention of the 
world. The teacher and investigator is being held in ever increasing 
respect and the conditions under which he pursues his tasks are be- 
coming more and more favorable. A unity of purpose evinced by 
cooperation between administrations and faculties is rapidly develop- 
ing. 

The contribution which we as teachers and investigators may be 
able to make to university government in the interest of developing 
our institutions of learning to the highest degree of efficiency will 
depend to a considerable degree on the capacity which we show in the 
solution of educational problems. I have no doubt that we can prove 
this capacity where it is not already recognized and that in the not 
distant future the smaller institutions will follow the larger ones in 
recognizing the service which faculties can render by cooperative 
participation in the larger affairs of a college or university. 


A. O. LEUSCHNER. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE E, ON THE EXTENT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OF 
GRADUATE STUDENT ASSISTANTS AND THE EFFECT ON THE QUALITY 
OF UNDERGRADUATE INSTRUCTION AND ON THE GRADUATE Work 
OF THE STUDENT ASSISTANTS.—After due consideration the com- 
mittee decided that the material necessary for its investigations 
could be secured only by submitting a questionnaire to a large 
number of members of the Association. Accordingly, the appended 
questionnaire was sent to 400 members. The names of the re- 
cipients were selected largely at random, because the records of the 
association could not supply a list of the membership classified by 
the departments of study represented. A few questionnaires, how- 
ever, were sent to members known to be particularly interested in 
the subject under investigation. The preponderance of data from 
the biological sciences is apparently due to the especial interest of 
biologists in the problem and to the added stimulus to repiy afforded 
by a personal acquaintance with the chairman of the committee to 
whom the questionnaires were returned. Questionnaires were 
purposely sent to members officially connected with small colleges 
offering little or no graduate instruction, in the hope of receiving 
the views of such members based upon their own experiences as 
students in the graduate schools of various universities. 

Of the 400 questionnaires mailed, 364 were returned. Among 
the latter, 108 were useless to the committee because no exact data 
or opinions were recorded. This left 256 questionnaires to supply 
the essential information on which this report is based. The study 
of these questionnaires showed that they naturally arranged them- 
selves in two main categories: the first comprising 132 replies afford- 
ing sufficiently exact information on a majority of the questions so 
that they could be treated as a unit in our analysis; and the second 
comprising 124 replies supplying merely general opinions or remarks 
on isolated questions, particularly the final one propounded in the 
questionnaire. Accordingly, it will be understood that the following 
analysis is concerned with the first group described above, except 
when the contrary is specifically stated. 

A preliminary general survey of the returns revealed that no two 
institutions have exactly the same methods of treating the problem 
of employing of graduate student-teachers. It was for the pur- 


1 For brief informal reports presented by other committees at the Annual Meeting see 
pages 69ff. 
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pose of making clear the essential diversity of the problems that 
the questionnaire was made especially specific on certain points, 
but it had not been foreseen that the fundamental treatment would 
prove to be so diverse in different institutions, in different depart- 
ments of the same institution, and even in the same department 
year by year, that it would be impossible to tabulate the information 
and render it amenable to ordinary statistical treatment. In brief, 
no purpose will be served by a detailed consideration of the replies 
to many of the individual questions which demanded specific data, 
for in the majority of cases such data were not supplied. 

Section I of the questionnaire attempted to secure general informa- 
tion in regard to the departments of study and the position of the 
graduate student-teacher in their organization. 

The first outstanding fact revealed by the replies is that graduate 
student-teachers are employed by an overwhelming majority of 
departments in institutions possessing graduate students and having 
need for their services. Equal unanimity appears in regard to the 
method of compensation; all graduate student-teachers receive 
financial remuneration, which in no case is munificent though appar- 
ently ample to secure their services. This ranges from about sixty 
cents to three dollars per hour; the latter apparently being excep- 
tional cases where instructors or assistant professors are still working 
for a degree. 

In regard to the number of hours per week devoted to teaching by 
graduate student-teachers, the data indicate that, in general, twelve 
hours is the maximum, though many graduate student-teachers 
are employed merely for a part of the year or for special courses which 
require concentrated work over relatively short periods. 

The nature of the teaching is without exception undergraduate 
courses, and almost without exception the most elementary course 
in the department. 

The titles of the graduate student-teachers employed by various 
departments include scholar, fellow, teaching fellow, assistant, 
laboratory assistant, tutor, assistant instructor, instructor and 
assistant professor; assistant being by far the most usual designation. 

To the query: Is the responsibility and duty of a graduate student- 
teacher, on the whole, coordinate with the teaching work of regular staff 
members?—fairly definite replies were made. Among the 62 avail- 
able replies representing the sciences, 50 were negative; while among 
the 45 from the humanities, 23 were negative. 
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This result, taken in connection with the answers to the questions 
concerning the admission of graduate student-teachers to depart- 
mental meetings, and their power to vote at such meetings, indi- 
cates clearly that it is more usual to assign responsible teaching 
positions to graduate student-teachers in the humanities than in 
the sciences; the latter confining the duties chiefly to assisting in 
the laboratory work of the courses. 

Turning to Section II of the questionnaire, on the standards of 
teaching as affected by the employment of graduate students, we find 
the data derived from questions number la and 4 give the key to 
the whole, the other questions being merely introductory and sub- 
sidiary. Analysis of the data from definite replies shows that in 
the sciences, 65 believe their graduate students are sufficiently pre- 
pared to carry on the classroom work, while 7 are of the opposite 
opinion. In the humanities, 38 find their graduate student-teachers 
satisfactorily prepared, while 10 do not. In short, 100 of the 117 
replies pronounce the qualifications of the student-teachers ample. 

In the light of this result the replies to question 4 at first glance 
appear incongruous. In the sciences 38 members indicate the 
belief that improvement would be effected if graduate student-teachers 
were replaced by full-time appointees, while 28 are of the opposite 
opinion. Similarly in the humanities, 24 favor full-time teachers, 
while 17 think graduate student-teachers equally satisfactory for the 
work assigned to them. ‘Thus a bare majority of all replies express 
the belief that full-time appointees would give more efficient service, 
although, as we have seen, nearly 90 per cent stated that the graduate 
student-teachers were sufficiently prepared to teach. 

The explanation of this result is apparent from the comments 
made in answering the questions. Very many express the view that 
although it is obvious that an experienced teacher would be superior 
to a graduate student-teacher so far as the technique of teaching is 
concerned, as a matter of fact it is practically impossible to secure 
experienced teachers to carry year after year the type of teaching 
conducted by graduate student-teachers. And the opinion seems to 
be widespread that the experienced teacher carrying such work soon 
loses more in enthusiasm than is compensated for by his experience. 

Analysis of the answers to all the questions of this section clearly 
shows that the weight of opinion considers graduate student-teachers 
adequately trained, for the type of teaching they are called upon 
to do, and continually enthusiastic since they are putting forth 
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their best efforts as apprentices in their chosen profession. There- 
fore although, theoretically, experienced teachers always would be 
better, practically this would be true only for a short term of service 
except in very rare instances—and in the other instances they would 
be increasingly less successful and at the same time increasingly less 
available for more special branches of teaching and research. 

It would appear, accordingly, if we may judge from the consensus 
of opinion afforded the committee by the questionnaires, that the 
standards of teaching have not in general been lowered by the em- 
ployment of graduate student-teachers. What they lack in experi- 
ence is compensated for by the enthusiasm which they bring to their 
work. 

Section III of the questionnaire was designed to secure an expres- 
sion of opinion in regard to the effect of the employment of graduate 
student-teachers on the graduate work in general and on the studies 
of the graduate student-teachers themselves in particular. The 
gist of the opinion in regard to the latter problem is reached by 
an analysis of the answers to questions la, lb and lc. 

Can a graduate student successfully devote himself to study toward 
his degree and at the same time undertake teaching? Definite replies 
to this question were made by 117 persons. Of these, 106 answered 
in the affirmative, the eleven negatives being scattered among the 
various departments of study. Question lb inquires whether 
teaching is a detrimental side issue for the graduate student. We 
need not consider the specific views on this since its answer is implied 
in that to the next question, lc: Does the experience and confidence 
obtained and the reviews required in teaching duties add sufficiently 
to the education of the graduate student to make the teaching worth while 
to him in this respect? Replies from 117 persons are available, 107 
of which state definitely the affirmative. Obviously, we must con- 
clude that teaching by the graduate student is decidedly to his ad- 
vantage, entirely independent of any financial assistance which may 
accrue to him from the work, and in spite of the fact that, judging 
from the scattered replies to question 2a, usually his resident gradu- 
ate work is slightly prolonged by his teaching. 

The replies to question 3: By what regulations should instruction 
by graduate students be guarded?—are too diffuse to be available 
for tabulation. Many express mere platitudes, probably the fault 
of the question itself, e. g., “Carefully planned schedule and schedule 
must not be too heavy. He must have ample time to study and 
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prepare work.” The answers, in general, seem to be to the effect 
that common sense must be employed by the department in assign- 
ing teaching work to the graduate student, and that this desideratum 
actually is employed in the particular department of the person 
who is replying to the question. 

Question 4 of this section has brought forth less unanimity of 
opinion than any other submitted. Does, in your opinion, the 
prevailing inequality of teaching inducements, both as to time and 
salary, offered by various institutions of learning to attract graduate 
students tend toward a looseness of scholastic standards among the 
institutions? Seventy-two definite answers were submitted, 37 
affirmative and 35 negative, each being fairly evenly distributed 
between the sciences and the humanities. It is significant that 
answers from what would be generally regarded as the institutions 
possessing the strongest graduate schools are almost unanimously 
negative. And furthermore, this statement is characteristic; “I 
have not noticed a deleterious effect in our own department.” 

It is apparent, however, that slightly more than half of the replies 
indicate that the graduate student-teacher offers a possible source 
of danger to scholarship by inter-university competition. The 
viewpoints may be summarized by quoting four replies: ‘Graduate 
students no longer seek out men but institutions which offer the 
highest monetary return for scholarship” (Physiology) ; “Our gradu- 
ate students come here primarily because of the teachers and oppor- 
tunities for work offered—not for salaries’ (Biological Chemistry); 
“It is quite proper that the better institutions should offer more 
money and get better men.. .It would seem to me wisest to let the 
naturally competitive situation in this field continue to operate” 
(Economics); ‘““The fact that this questionnaire is sent out leads 
me to believe that this system is under fire and rightly so, I know 
that opposition will be met with from those departments whose 
only hope for graduate students is to attract them with a heavy 
subsidy. Approval emanating from schools ‘building up’ graduate 
work on the subsidy basis should be discounted’? (Modern Lan- 
guages). 

Whatever may be the difference of opinion in regard to the effect 
of graduate student-teachers in fostering inter-university competi- 
tion which is deleterious to scholarship, this fades before the ques- 
tion of whether the better class of graduate students devote themselves 
solely to study, or combine teaching and study. Sixty-eight of the 
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76 replies state that the better class both teach and study; and for 
two chief reasons: only the better are allowed to teach, and all 
realize, whether they need financial aid or not, that teaching “‘is the 
equivalent of the ever-desirable apprenticeship in any field of work.” 

The final questions propounded by the committee attempt to 
determine, after all is said, whether there is approval or disapproval 
of the policy of employing graduate student-teachers; whether the 
policy should be encouraged or discouraged; in brief, whether there 
exists in American institutions of higher learning any real ‘“‘problem”’ 
necessitating a ‘‘reform’’ in present methods or tendencies pertaining 
to graduate student-teachers. 

In regard to these questions the committee has at its disposal 
more complete information than to any of the others submitted; 
and for obvious reasons. Many blanks were returned with only 
answers or remarks bearing on these points. Again, questionnaires 
sent to persons located at institutions offering no graduate work were 
returned with the recipient’s opinions gathered from his own graduate 
work in a large institution. And finally, a significant number of 
blanks were returned which were largely useless (because the answers 
indicated that the questions had not been understood, for which the 
questionnaire itself may assume the responsibility), except that they 
indicated whether the member was in favor of or opposed to the 
employment of graduate student-teachers. This material repre- 
sents the data from the questionnaires in the second group as pre- 
viously defined. 

Considering this body of information as a unit, we have 216 
answers to the question: Do you approve, in general, the policy of 
offering part-time teaching opportunity as an inducement to a graduate 
student? Of these, 161 are affirmative and 55 negative, the latter 
being distributed proportionally between the sciences and humanities. 
If we restrict our analysis to the returns designated as group one on 
an earlier page, there are 119 replies, of which 92 are affirmative 
and 27 negative. From any method of analysis approximately 
75% approve of the employment of graduate student-teachers. 
Obviously the great majority feel that graduate student-teaching 
should be encouraged, or at least not discouraged, and that a ‘“‘reform’’ 
of the methods now employed in our institutions is not called for. 

Your committee, however, has not been content merely with this 
body of data secured directly from the questionnaires, but has 
personally corresponded and discussed the question fairly widely. 
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Furthermore, not a few members, instigated by the questionnaire, 
have voluntarily supplied the committee with valuable discussions 
of the general question and side lights on particular aspects of it. 
On the basis of this material the committee presents the following 
general statement. 

The information available leads to the belief that graduate student- 
teaching, as it is administered in the institutions of higher learning 
in the United States, possessing well-established graduate schools, 
does not in general lower the teaching standards. This opinion is 
held because there is little or no available evidence that graduate 
students are allowed to teach who are not qualified to instruct the 
classes assigned to them. As we have seen, this is almost the unani- 
mous opinion expressed by the replies to the questionnaires. Many 
departments offer formal or informal surveys for the graduate 
student-teachers covering the specific courses they are assigned to 
teach. 

In nearly all cases the work assigned to graduate student-teachers 
comprises the routine drill in the elements of a subject, while the 
general surveys in these same subjects are given to the same classes 
by experienced members of the staff possessing a particular aptitude 
for imparting that breadth of view which should form an integral 
part of every elementary course. A comment, representative of 
many, says: ““The teaching done by our graduate assistants consists 
in the conduct of ‘conference divisions.’ Each division meets weekly 
to discuss the three lectures of the week given by one of the professors 
of the department who conducts at least one of the conference di- 
visions. Our graduate assistants have, many of them, rendered 
enthusiastic and skillful service’ (Philosophy and Psychology). 

It cannot be overemphasized that the most experienced and in- 
spiring teachers should be in charge of the elementary courses, 
because such courses are in many ways much more difficult to carry 
successfully than those which are more advanced. Knowledge of 
the subject and originality are the primary demands in advanced 
courses; in addition, the ability to inspire and the genius to catch the 
beginner’s viewpoint are equally important in introductory courses. 
Such teachers must be retained in the elementary work, and to this 
end their energy and interest can be conserved by relegating the 
more or less routine classroom work to graduate students. As a 
rule such graduate student-teachers bring to the work the inspira- 
tion of youth, and the desire to win their spurs, and moreover they 
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are in sympathy with the beginning student whose viewpoint they 
still retain. One of the most important problems for the improve- 
ment of undergraduate teaching is to keep the exceptional teacher 
actually teaching elementary classes, and at the same time give him the 
opportunity for a reasonable amount of research work, without which, 
in nearly every case, he is sooner or later a stereotyped and listless 
purveyor of lifeless facts. The employment of’ graduate student- 
teachers in our larger institutions of learning can legitimately, and 
we believe profitably, be made to further this object; that is, to 
retain the services of the best teachers, and maintain them at their 
best, in the basic courses of a department. If this opinion is well 
founded, the employment of graduate student-teachers to carry on 
certain types of work certainly does not lower the general standard 
of teaching in a department. But it should be emphasized that 
this conclusion is based on the conditions which appear to prevail 
in the great majority of our larger institutions, and should by no 
means be interpreted to sanction the employment of graduate student- 
teachers to the exclusion of experienced teachers to carry large 
responsibilities in a departmental staff. Furthermore, it should 
be understood that this conclusion is restricted to that elementary 
work which, in the nature of the subject, must be of routine or drill 
character. It is not intended to imply that graduate student-teach- 
ing satisfactorily meets every standard that can reasonably be set 
up for an elementary course in any subject. There is danger that 
the employment of graduate student-teachers in the introductory 
courses may, in the case of some subjects, prevent the raising of the 
standards of teaching. When the nature of the subject-matter 
permits the development of higher methods of teaching in the hands 
of teachers of greater experience and more mature judgment, this 
development should not be sacrificed in order to keep the work 
within the competency of the average graduate student-teacher 
to handle. 

Typical comments voicing the contrary aspect of the question 
are: “The use of teaching fellows and assistants is too often merely 
a method of securing cheap instructors and means loss to all parties 
as far as real quality of work is concerned. I firmly believe that 
the present financial status of the teaching profession is due to the 
ease with which immature, inexperienced, and unprepared men 
may enter the profession and compete with the trained teacher... 
From this standpoint I should discourage the use of graduate students 
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in teaching. From the standpoint of furnishing fairly efficient cheap 
teachers, I should encourage it.” Again, ‘““We are in a vicious circle 
in this matter. In order to handle large classes and still do some 
research ourselves we utilize our graduate students, subsidizing 
them to continue their studies and to take routine work off our 
hands. ..We subsidize them much as the churches subsidize young 
men who are preparing for the ministry, and thus insure a supply 
of sufficient numbers, regardless of quality, to fill our positions 
and leave a small but constant surplus who must be content with 
undesirable places. These men are so anxious for even slight pro- 
motions that they enable college administrators to recruit their facul- 
ties at practically their own price. I believe we could well follow 
the practices of the plumbing trade more and the ministry less in 
this matter.” 

That exigencies of the budget induce this illegitimate use of 
graduate students in a few institutions seems clear—a flagrant abuse 
of the student-teacher which is unfair to the students taught, to the 
graduate student-teacher, to the department, and to all concerned. 
Your committee is thoroughly in sympathy with the statement that 
“the system of ‘hiring’ graduate students is debasing to the profession, 
and if they are hired by means of instruction jobs, it is in addition 
immoral,’’ but although your committee has been keenly alert for 
evidence that such a system is in existence, either quite generally 
or in particular institutions, none such has been actually discovered. 
A few replies, however, suggest the belief that the practice exists 
in “‘other’’ institutions, but none suggest that such occurs “‘at home.” 

We believe the conclusion to be well founded that the interests 
of both undergraduate student and department are conserved by the 
legitimate use of graduate student-teachers, and there remains for 
consideration the specific interests of the graduate student himself. 

At the outset it seems clear that, in general, any considerable 
amount of teaching prolongs the resident graduate work of the 
student. Thus we face the question whether in the long run it 
“‘pays’’ the student better to teach, while studying, for small com- 
pensation, or to devote all his time, and energy, too, completing 
his studies, so that he can the sooner assume a somewhat more 
lucrative full-time teaching appointment. Obviously, there are 
many sides to this question. In the first place, many, apparently 
most, graduate students need the financial aid which teaching pro- 
vides to pursue their studies. So they have little or no choice; it 
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is teach or omit graduate work. As one person who is heartily in 
favor of employing graduate students puts it: “The graduate 
student who serves as a part-time assistant does so at considerable 
cost to himself upon the whole, but gladly pays the price, on the 
old principle that half a loaf is better than no bread.” 

Would it be to the graduate student’s advantage to provide him 
throughout his residence with stipends in the form of fellowships? 
Although no categorical answer of value can be given, the weight of 
the information available leads to the view that the partial self- 
support which a teaching position affords contributes to the self- 
reliance of the student. He is paying his way, whereas subsidies 
in the form of fellowships, etc., which “‘pay the graduate student to 
study,’”’ tend to recruit the profession from the less earnest and 
rugged, rather than from the self-reliant. The opinion seems fairly 
widespread that a reasonable amount of teaching during a part of the 
residence period, preferably with “relief from the world” in the form 
of an adequate fellowship in the final year when the research problem 
is reaching maturity, approaches the ideal method for the usual 
graduate student to finance his residence period. And in this your 
committee concurs, but it would appear that, in general, more hours 
of service are demanded of graduate student-teachers than are for 
their best interests. 

So far we have emphasized the financial aspect of teaching from 
the graduate student’s viewpoint, and undoubtedly this is the one 
which looms largest in his mind. Ask almost any graduate student- 
teacher why he teaches and he will answer: ‘‘So that I can live.” 
But the opinions of departments with long and wide experience 
with graduate students emphasize the fact that while the “pay,” 
small as it is, may be crucial, the student is really receiving com- 
pensation for doing something which, if his finances were otherwise 
than they usually are, he could well afford to do without monetary 
return. One writes: ““The money was welcome, but the experience 
in teaching college work and learning college methods of instruction 
was of far greater value. From the graduate student-teacher’s 
standpoint the opportunity far outweighs the handicaps incurred 
and I do not believe the undergraduates in such classes lose anything 
by being under young teachers who are enthusiastic in their subjects. 
When students who have graduated from my courses wish to con- 
tinue the subject I advise them to apply for teaching scholarships” 
(Philosophy). Another states: ‘‘The great majority of graduate 
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students go into the teaching profession, so that the training afforded 
by the present system is of the greatest value. There might indeed 
be more thorough training given the teacher without reducing him 
to a pedagogue” (Biology). ‘‘Part-time teaching would seem to 
constitute an important part of the training of graduate students 
who expect to teach. I am a firm believer in the wisdom of such 
employment in general’’ (Physics). ‘Learns more from teaching 
than from graduate study—this is the universal experience, I think, 
except as to his research work’ (Political Science). “In my judg- 
ment a graduate student could afford to teach without remuneration, 
just as an interne does after getting his M.D.” (Sociology). But, 
lest the minority opinion be slighted: “I have no interest in the 
graduate student of average ability. You can let him teach if you 
don’t care for your undergraduates and if you do, let him teach after 
he gets his doctor’s degree’’ (Mathematics and Astronomy). 
However, there is another important aspect of the general problem 
which must not be passed over, because of its great importance from 
the standpoint of the quality of the teaching in undergraduate courses 
in institutions possessing graduate schools, and in such courses in 
independent colleges. It seems clear to your committee, as already 
emphasized, that the quality of teaching in undergraduate courses 
in the former institutions may be raised by the legitimate use of 
graduate student-teachers actually working under the supervision 
of experienced teachers, since the latter are thereby enabled to de- 
vote a part of their time to research and retain the spirit of the stu- 
dent instead of attaining that of the pedagogue. At the same time 
it appears unquestionable that the quality of teaching in the inde- 
pendent colleges is raised by the men whom they recruit from the 
graduate schools who have been tried out under supervision. In 
brief, the graduate school owes, both to its students and to the 
colleges which it supplies, the responsibility of testing its products 
in respect to their ability to teach. This can be determined at the 
university without sacrificing its own undergraduate students, 
“since the graduate student-teacher is teaching with many others 
under supervision; but the same student-teacher if he makes his 
début as a teacher in a small college department will ‘learn his 
trade’ at a much greater expense both to himself and to his students.” 
Again, ‘‘A doctor of philosophy, fresh from his graduate work, his 
mind filled with the problems and interests of the graduate school, 
is likely to have difficulty in adjusting himself to the needs of ele- 
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mentary students, if he has had no experience in teaching. A little 
teaching helps him to keep his feet on the ground during the years of 
graduate study” (Latin). 

And furthermore, ‘“‘We depend very largely on the success of our 
graduate students with their classes in determining what type of 
position to recommend them for when they have received their 
degree. Many sides of the character are brought to the surface in 
teaching which otherwise would remain submerged, and these sides 
as well as the scholarly are equally important to ‘know the man.’ 
But we guard with great jealousy our own undergraduates’ interests 
and believe they are not sacrificed” (Zoology). At all events the 
graduate school owes it to the institutions which it supplies with 
teachers that some thought be given to its graduates from the stand- 
point of the technique of teaching, and it is unquestionably true that 
training can be supplied with less sacrifice to the interest of all 
concerned if it is given in the graduate school. ‘“‘Until some method 
is devised for having experienced teachers born and not made it 
will be necessary to make this sacrifice in order to train inexperienced 
teachers to be experienced teachers’? (Chemistry). 

It would seem to your committee that the consensus of opinion 
is unequivocally to the effect that the principle of employing graduate 
students in certain teaching capacities is fundamentally sound, and 
that when rightly administered it is, to state it conservatively, not 
in any sense to the detriment of the department employing the 
students, to the students themselves, or to the undergraduates; and 
your committee finds no evidence that the system is being abused 
so that a general “reform’’ is necessary. On the other hand, your 
committee is well aware of the dangers which lurk in the illegitimate 
use of graduate student-teachers—in the tendency to exploit them 
for budgetary necessities—and accordingly wishes to emphasize that 
no statement in this report is to be construed as giving a ‘“‘clean 
bill of health’ to departments yielding to this temptation. 


Respectfully submitted, 
LORANDE Loss WooprurFF (Yale University), 
Chairman. 


The Committee: Mary W. Calkins, Wellesley; E. H. Cameron, 
Illinois; B. M. Duggar, Washington (St. Louis); I. Hardesty, Tu- 
lane; L. M. Hoskins, Stanford; D. A. McCabe, Princeton; W. Mc. 


: 
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Pherson, Ohio State; L. F. Mott, City of New York; W. B. Munro, 
Harvard; S. E. Stout, Indiana; C. H. Van Tyne, Michigan; J. W. 
Young, Dartmouth. 


APPENDIX 


QUESTIONNAIRE 
I. General. 


1. (a) What is your department of instruction? 

(b) Institution? 

(c) Does your department of instruction offer to any of 
its graduate students opportunities for teaching dur- 
ing the pursuance of studies leading to advanced 
degrees? 

(d) If so, is this confined to first, second, or third year 
students, or may a student teach throughout his 
residence? 

What is the nature of the inducement offered? 

(a) Financial aid or its equivalent? 

(b) What is the amount of recompense per hour service? 

(c) How many hours per week is a graduate student- 
teacher allowed to devote to teaching (minimum 
and maximum)? 

3. What is the number of 

(a) Regular staff (not including graduate student as- 
sistants) ? 

(b) Graduate students who teach? 

(c) Graduate students who do not teach? 

(d) Undergraduate students? 

4. What are the conditions of appointment? (Note, in 
answering, whether the student teacher must “major” 
or ‘minor’ in your department.) 

5. What is the nature of the teaching? 

(a) Elementary undergraduate work? 
(b) Advanced undergraduate work? 
(c) Graduate work? 

6. What is the title of a graduate student-teacher (assistant, 
instructor, etc.) ? 

7. (a) Is the responsibility and duty of a graduate student- 

teacher, on the whole, coordinate, class for class, with 
the teaching work of regular staff members? 


to 


(b) 


(c) 
(d) 
(e) 
(f) 
(g) 
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Is the graduate student-teacher admitted to de- 
partmental meetings? 

Does he vote? 

Is lecture work entrusted? 

Does he conduct oral quiz work? 

Does he grade themes, or quiz, or examination papers? 
Does he give laboratory instruction in courses in- 
volving laboratory work? — 


Is a graduate student’s teaching in any way credited to 
him as definite work toward an advanced degree? 


II. Standards of Teaching as Affected by Employment of Graduate 
Students. 


1. (a) Are your graduate students, on the whole, sufficiently 


bo 


(b) 


(c) 


(a) 
(b) 


prepared to do the classroom work assigned? 

Do you provide special instruction for your assistants 
covering their immediate needs in the courses they 
teach? 

What minimal average standard (grade) do you re- 
quire in his preceding class work in the subject or 
subjects to be taught? 

Have your student-teachers, as a rule, had previous 
experience in teaching? 

If so, has this experience been in the same subject 
which they are now teaching? 


. Are they generally successful in matters of discipline, in 


gaining the respect of students, and in arousing and main- 
taining good standards of scholarship? 


. Would the general efficiency and standard of teaching be 


improved by discontinuing the employment of student- 
teachers in favor of regular full-time appointees? 


III. Standards of Graduate Work as Affected by Employment of Gradu- 
ate Students for Teaching. 


1. (a) Cana graduate student successfully devote himself 


(b) 


to study toward his degree and at the same time under- 
take teaching? 

Is this latter activity a detrimental side-issue to the 
main purpose of the student’s presence at the insti- 
tution? 
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(c) If not, does the experience and confidence obtained 
and the reviews required in teaching duties add 
sufficiently to the education of the graduate student 
to make the teaching worth while to him in this 
respect? 

2. (a) All things being equal, can a graduate student who 
teaches complete his residence in the same length 
of time as a graduate student devoting all his time to 
his studies? 

(b) If not, what proportion of his residence can be de- 
voted to teaching and still accomplish this result? 

3. By what regulations should instruction by graduate 
students be guarded? 

4. Does, in your opinion, the prevailing inequality of teach- 
ing inducements, both as to time and salary, offered by 
various institutions of learning to attract graduate stu- 
dents tend toward a looseness of scholastic standards 
among the institutions? 

5. According to your experience and observation, would you 
classify the better class of graduate students among those 
who are devoting themselves to their studies, or those 
who are, concurrently with their studies, acting as assis- 
tants or instructors? 

6. (a) Do you approve, in general, the policy of offering 
part-time teaching opportunity as an inducement 
to a graduate student? 

(b) Do you believe that the employment of graduate 
student-teachers should be encouraged, or discouraged? 

(c) If the latter, is a ‘‘reform’’ necessary in this respect? 

7. Remarks. 


CoMMITTEE L, ON COOPERATION WITH LATIN-AMERICAN UNI- 
VERSITIES TO PROMOTE EXCHANGE OF PROFESSORSHIPS AND FELLOW- 
sHIps.—Your Committee is more and more impressed with the 
great national and international service which the universities of 
the United States can perform in establishing closer cultural ties 
with the republics of the American continent. Throughout Latin 
America there is evident an increasing desire on the part of men of 
science to establish closer relations with investigators in the United 
States. 
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It is one of the glories of our universities that they have always 
shown a readiness to respond enthusiastically to every call to inter- 
national service. The future of our relations with the republics 
of Latin America depends upon the extent to which intellectual ties 
can be established between the northern and southern sections of 
the continent; thus bringing about a better mutual comprehension 
of national ideals and national aspirations. | 

Because of the larger purposes to be subserved, your Committee 
desires to urge upon the members of the Association the importance 
of securing the active cooperation of their respective institutions in 
furthering the plans outlined in this report. We realize that some 
sacrifice will be necessary but we are also convinced that such sacri- 
fice is fully justified by the larger purposes in view. 

Exchange of Professors with Latin America.—The first Pan-Amer- 
ican Educational Congress, to be held in Santiago, Chile, in August, 
1926, will discuss as one of its topics “International Cooperation in 
Education.’’ Under this head will come a consideration of the 
interchange of professors, specifically recommended by the Fifth 
International Conference of American States in 1923 by a resolution 
which provided that the Pan-American Union should be a center for 
information concerning the scientific investigations being carried on 
in each country of the Americas, and should receive each year a list 
of professors, available and competent to lecture on these subjects 
in the other countries. This list is to be furnished to all the countries 
in order that any university desiring to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to secure an exchange professor may do so. The Universities 
of Buenos Aires, Chile, Venezuela, and Mexico are known to be 
interested in exchanges, and probably others also. 

Attention has previously been called to the fact that the pre- 
dominant intellectual influence in Latin America is European. Latin- 
American universities are constantly receiving professors from 
Europe who are eminent in the field of literature, science, or educa- 
tion, as for example, the recent visit of Einstein to Argentina. So 
far, however, very few American professors have lectured in Latin 
America, and these have been in the main, teachers of Spanish or 
Latin-American history. It is highly desirable that the people of 
Latin America should become acquainted with some of our eminent 
American scientists and educators, and that some of the leading 
thinkers and scientists of the southern continent should likewise 
be known and appreciated in this country, through the interchange 
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of persons who can at least read a lecture in the language of their 
audience. 

Your Committee hopes that the members of the Association 
will give immediate consideration to the possibility of an exchange 
arrangement in their respective institutions in order that some 
progress may be reported to the Pan-American Congress next summer, 
The chairman will welcome correspondence in this matter, also any 
suggestions on methods of administration that may be contributed 
out of personal experience with such exchanges. 

Fellowship Funds for Latin-American Students.—In referring again 
to this matter, attention is directed to the striking disparity between 
the number of fellowships offered in the United States to students 
from the Latin-American republics as compared with those from 
other parts of the world. American colleges and universities are 
offering to Europeans and Orientals about 115 fellowships covering 
approximately all living expenses, while only 3 or 4 such are now 
available for Latin Americans, aside from a few openings for student- 
teachers in Spanish departments. This statement does not have 
reference to fellowships that are open to native and foreign students 
alike. 

Fellowships of from $800 to $1200 are greatly needed in order 
to bring to the United States for advanced training, selected, mature 
students, particularly teachers, from Latin America. The tuition 
scholarships offered frequently remain unused because applicants 
cannot meet living expenses, especially in view of the great cost of 
travel (about $300 one way from the more distant countries). 
Teachers and others without means can come only when offered 
fellowships with substantial stipends, and the small number of 
these that can be provided by the respective governments should 
be supplemented in this country in the interest of closer intellectual 
relations. In many cases the students can make a valuable return 
for the fellowship by teaching in the Romance Language Depart- 
ment, as several are now doing most successfully. 

It should be borne in mind that, while the generosity of many 
colleges in offering tuition scholarships is greatly appreciated, this 
action merely places them on a par with Latin-American universities, 
in which instruction is practically free. Your Committee, there- 
fore, recommends that a substantial fellowship for Latin-American 
students, undergraduate or graduate, be established in every ac- 
credited institution of higher education. Information concerning 
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such fellowships should be sent to the chairman, who, it may be 
added, is preparing to make a similar appeal to Latin-American 
universities. 

Your Committee begs to submit for consideration the following 
resolution :! 


Resolved: ‘That the American Association of University Professors 
recommends that the higher educational institutions of the United 
States seek closer relations with those of the Latin-American Re- 
publics, and consider the advisability of entering into arrangements 
for the interchange of professors and of reserving for Latin-American 
students at least one fellowship covering all necessary expenses. 


Respectfully submitted on behalf of the Committee, 
L. S. Rows, Chairman. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE P (PENSIONS AND INSURANCE) ON GROUP 
INSURANCE.?—It may perhaps be recalled that there was some dis- 
cussion of group insurance at the Columbus meeting of the Asso- 
ciation in connection with the report of your Committee on Pensions 
and Insurance. Again, the advantages and practicability of group 
insurance for college teachers have been discussed in a recent article 
by Professor Estey of Purdue University, which appeared in the 
number of School and Society for October 1925. 

Since group insurance seems to represent an important develop- 
ment of life insurance in recent years which should interest college 
teachers, your Committee wishes to present a preliminary report 
whose main purpose will be to discuss (1) the meaning of group 


insurance, (2) its advantages and disadvantages, (3) its progress 


with special reference to the insurance of college teachers, and (4) its 
applicability to groups of college and university teachers. 


Meaning of Group Insurance 


The statutes of the majority of the states define pretty accurately 
what is meant in a particular state by group insurance. These 
definitions conform closely to the definition recommended in 1918 
by the National Convention of Insurance Commissioners. For our 
purposes, the meaning will be sufficiently clear by directing attention 
to the following seven points: 


1. Group insurance is that form of life insurance covering a group 


1 For text of resolution adopted by the Council see page 81. 
2 This report ow" pr rene by Professor H. L. Rietz of the University of Iowa, and read by 
the Chairman, W 
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of persons in a common employment through a contract made by the 
employer with an insurance company. 

2. The number in the group is not less than fifty persons. 

3. The insurance is, in general, written without medical exami- 
nation. 

4. The amount of insurance is determined by some plan which 
avoids individual selection. 

5. The whole premium may be paid by the employer or it may 
be paid by the employer and employee jointly, but the whole premium 
may not be paid by the employee. When the premium is to be paid 
by the employer and employee jointly, at least 75 per cent of the 
eligible employees must join in taking the insurance. 

6. The insurance may cover either all the employees of the 
employer, or all of a class or of classes determined by conditions per- 
taining to employment. 

7. Each participant receives a certificate stating the amount of 
insurance protection to which he is entitled and stating that, if he 
should withdraw from the institution or employment, he would be 
entitled to apply within thirty-one days of the termination of em- 
ployment and to have issued on his life an equal amount of insurance 
of any kind (except term insurance) ordinarily issued by the com- 
pany at its published rates. 

Some of these points may perhaps be made clearer by a few com- 
ments on the reasonableness of the conditions. 

The Minimum Number of Fifty Lives in a Group without Medical 
Examination.—The object of this minimum number is to give some 
assurance that the group will be large enough to give a somewhat 
stable average mortality experience. Smaller groups would be more 
likely to contain an undue proportion of unhealthy lives and thus 
likely to lead to an undue proportion of death losses. Although it 
is not necessary to the success of the plan that each single group 
of fifty pay its own way, it is important to make the selection of each 
group carefully so as to anticipate an average rate of mortality from 
year to year somewhat as individuals are selected in ordinary life 
insurance by medical examination so as to anticipate not more than 
an average rate of mortality on the insured. 

Amount of Insurance——The amount of insurance is necessarily 
based on some plan which avoids individual selection. In the ab- 
sence of such a plan, the unhealthy persons could take advantage of 
the company by taking large amounts of insurance. The amount 
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is therefore not subject to the choice of the individual. In practice, 
the amount may be based on the salary, say equal to one year’s 
salary; it may be based on length of service, or it may be a uniform, 
amount, say $5000. It is understood some companies have indi- 
cated a willingness to increase the maximum to $10,000. 

Payment of Premiums.—Note that the whole premium may be 
paid by the employer and this is the most common practice at 
present. ‘The whole premium may be paid jointly, but not by the 
employee alone. 

One objection to having the employee pay the whole premium is 
that he could not then be included under the group contract without 
his consent, and so many would probably not consent as to create 
an important element of individual selection. In a smaller way, 
the same objection applies to a plan in which the employee pays 
part of the premium. ‘The adverse selection is guarded against in 
this case by the provision that at least 75 per centum of the eligible 
employees must take insurance. 

Plan of Insurance.—Theoretically group insurance could be written 
on any plan—term, ordinary life, limited payment life, or endow- 
ment insurance. In practice, it is written almost entirely on the 
renewable term plan. The chief advantage of the term plan is its 
simplicity in adjustments due to withdrawals from an employment. 


Advantages and Disadvantages of Group Insurance 


The advantages may be briefly stated as follows: 

1. Since it is written without medical examination, it insures 
persons who could not pass the medical examination and it thus 
has a broader social application than insurance with a medical ex- 
amination. 

2. It is economical since the cost of group insurance is low. For 
example, we may cite non-participating group imsurance rates on 
$1000 of one year term insurance as $5.87 at age 20, $6.43 at age 30, 
$7.85 at age 40, $13.78 at age 50, $29.39 at age 60. These rates 
will certainly appeal to us as low premiums. They increase with the 
age of the individual. 

Since the step rate principle is disastrous in assessment insurance, 
why not also in group insurance? The difference is found in the fact 
that in group insurance, young lives are brought into the organization 
more or less automatically so far as insurance is concerned. Assess- 
mentism helps us to emphasize the limitations of group insurance. 
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The total premium payable by the college or university would be 
found by adding together the individual premiums. It is probably 
true that the average premium per $1000 of insurance would vary 
but little from year to year in an institution which is adding young 
men to its staff in a normal way. The cost of the insurance is low 
largely because the agency work is much reduced, the medical 
examination and report are eliminated, administrative economies are 
effected such as the issuance of one policy in place of many individual 
policies. 

If the teacher pays part of the premium, suppose he pays 50 cents 
per month per $1000. The university would then pay very little 
toward premiums on behalf of those at the earlier ages, but would 
pay relatively large amounts on behalf of those at greater ages. 

From the standpoint of the college or university, group insurance 
is the one way by which to be sure that every man in the employ of 
the institution is covered by at least a small amount of life insurance. 
It may rightly be regarded as an effective welfare measure because 
of the disastrous consequences of the unexpected deaths of men 
with dependent families. In other words, it will eliminate distress 
by insuring the pay check for a time after the death of a teacher. 

The disadvantages may be briefly stated as follows: 

(1) While the teacher has a right upon withdrawal to take an 
individual policy with the company without medical examination 
on any plan of insurance at the published rates of the company, 
he may be so old at withdrawal as to make this impracticable. 

(2) The rates may possibly be advanced somewhat as experience 
accumulates, although the experience thus far does not make this 
probable for any large going concern. However, for a college that 
is decreasing its teaching force, the tendency would be to increase 
the average age of the teaching staff significantly, and then the 
average rate would advance. 

When we take into account the advantages of insurance without 
medical examinations, the low cost, and the social advantage of at 
least a small amount of insurance on the life of every man on a teach- 
ing staff, it seems that we should have a practical interest in group 
insurance. 


Extent and Progress of Group Insurance with Special Reference to 
College Teachers 


It seems that group insurance originated in Australia less than 
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twenty-five years ago. It began to be written in the United States 
on select groups of employees roughly fifteen years ago. The de- 
velopment of this kind of insurance has been very rapid. We may 
cite extreme cases with respect to number of individuals covered by 
a group insurance policy. Some of our largest railroad systems have 
their employees covered by a group policy. At the other extreme, 
we may find a city of 15,000 in which the larger stores have their 
employees covered by a group policy. The number of individuals 
insured in the United States under group policies is probably near 
2,000,000. It is estimated that one-half of these have no other life 
insurance so that the group plan has extended the benefits of life 
insurance to probably a million persons not otherwise protected. 
To form a general idea of the extent to which group insurance has 
been installed in institutions for higher education, we have made 
inquiry of six of the leading companies doing the bulk of the group 
business in the United States. With these companies, fourteen 
institutions have installed group insurance. The amounts of in- 
surance that have been placed on college teachers are, in general, 
in multiples of $1000. The maximum amount is $5000. The 
amounts are varied more or less with the salary. The results of this 
inquiry thus indicate that only a beginning has been made in placing 
group insurance on college teachers. An official of the company 
holding most of this insurance writes that their “experience would 
seem to indicate that Group Insurance is even more successful among 
educational institutions than it has been in commercial fields.” 


Practicability for Groups of College and University Teachers 


It seems fairly obvious that a college or university teaching staff 
and other employees would be a suitable class for coverage by a group 
insurance policy. While life insurance is often regarded as an in- 
dividual obligation, an educational institution does have a real and 
definite interest in protecting its teaching staff against the disastrous 
consequences of premature death of a teacher with a dependent 
family. ‘This interest is sometimes shown by continuing a salary 
part of a year. Group insurance should be particularly welcome to 
the young man on a small salary. Group insurance is not an ade- 
quate substitute for individual insurance because of the small amount 
carried on an individual, but it has a great social value in providing at 
least a minimum of insurance. 

While group insurance seems very practicable in many private 
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or endowed educational institutions, there remains a good deal of 
doubt about its practicability in state supported institutions. If 
the whole premium could be paid by deductions from salary, the plan 
would probably be acceptable to the people of the state, but such a 
procedure is not permitted in this type of insurance. The employer 
must pay part of the premium in addition to what is deducted from 
the salary. ‘To be sure, if we examine the economic basis of the plan, 
the payment by the institution in any case amounts in the long run 
to compensation other than salary and this in turn probably amounts 
to a deduction from salary. While the public may in time be edu- 
cated to accept this point of view, we feel that at the present time 
it would represent a policy of doubtful wisdom in the financing of 
most state institutions for higher education to use state funds to pay 
insurance premiums. 
H. L. Rretz, for the Committee 


CoMMITTEE R, ENCOURAGEMENT OF UNIVERSITY RESEARCH.— 

Your Committee on the Encouragement of University Research 
desires to submit the following report. It deals primarily with 
the humanities, since in the pure sciences, and especially in the 
applied sciences, the conditions would appear to be better known, 
and have been receiving special attention at the hands of the Na- 
tional Research Council. It will also be recalled that,a few years 
ago, when Committee R was being reorganized, most of the members 
representing the sciences were eliminated, on the ground that their 
interests were covered by the activities of the National Research 
Council, and that therefore this Committee should represent re- 
search principaliy upon humanistic lines. 

The Committee believes that the present status of research in 
the humanities in our universities is not all that it should be if this 
country is to live up to the full measure of its opportunities, especially 
since the set-back which has come to similar enterprise in Europe dur- 
ing the past decade. We feel that there has been a certain fading 
in the enthusiasm for research which characterized the period im- 
mediately subsequent to the founding of Johns Hopkins University. 
In some of even our stronger institutions research in the humanities 
has apparently lost ground in recent years, if not absolutely, at all 
events, relatively, and in certain places the conditions have become 
so unfavorable that it would appear to be almost threatened with 
extinction. The rapid development of extra-academic foundations 
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and institutions for the conduct of research would suggest that in 
the eyes of many donors universities are no longer the best places 
in which under present conditions certain types of research can be 
carried on most effectively. If this view of the relation between 
research and our universities should come to be generally held, and 
if the universities themselves should tacitly acquiesce in it, the whole 
character of the higher reaches of instruction would be changed, with 
obvious, and in our opinion, deleterious effects upon the calling of a 
university professor and upon the quality and amount of research 
itself. 

The causes of this condition are no doubt various, and several 
of them will readily occur to any one who pauses to consider the 
question, but it is no part of our duty at present to rehearse these, 
except to observe that probably no actual indifference to research 
as such on the part of university administrations exists; the utmost 
that might be charged against some of them would be a relative 
neglect of research in comparison with other matters regarded, 
whether rightly or wrongly, as of more pressing importance. In 
the opinion of your Committee, however, there can exist, in the long 
run, ne aim more germane to the university (whatever may be the 
case in the college), than research in all the principal fields of uni- 
versity teaching, and no problem of more pressing importance than 
provision for its encouragement. 

Since, however, proposals looking to the amelioration of a general 
condition are useless, unless it is first shown beyond peradventure 
that the condition exists; and since, in the present friendly attitude 
toward research on the part of those who are responsible for the shap- 
ing of educational policies, the remedying of defects will doubtless 
follow as close upon the heels of their public recognition as the 
financial resources of the institutions will permit, your Committee 
believes that there is need at the present moment of a fact-finding 
survey of the status of humanistic research in the territory covered 
by this Association. 

In such a survey the following questions, among many that might 
be raised, would appear to deserve particular attention, partly to 
determine whether certain widespread impressions are justified by 
the facts, and partly to propose remedies for such undesirable condi- 
tions as may be found to exist. 

1. Has there been a noticeable change, for better or for worse 
in the quality of graduate students, from whom the next generation 
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of scholars must proceed; and do our stronger institutions, notably 
the undergraduate colleges of our largest universities, supply their 
due proportion of graduate students? 

2. Has there been maintained a relative parity in the budget of 
the average university, during the past decade, of the appropriations 
for research in comparison with the appropriations for other purposes? 
What is the effect of the relatively lower stipends paid graduate 
students, considering the depreciation of currency, and of the great 
increase in the amount of assistance in instruction required—in 
other words, of the development of a system in which very many 
graduate students, instead of having all their time free for study, 
are expected to help in the instruction of undergraduates? Should 
the present system of graduate scholarships and fellowships be 
continued, and if so with what modifications? 

3. Is there any substantial amount of graduate work being done 
in our colleges and universities that is of questionable or plainly 
inadequate character, and will it be desirable for research and the 
training for research to be concentrated into those institutions where 
really adequate provision can be made for substantial work? 

4. Would it be desirable to differentitate more sharply between 
graduate and undergraduate instruction, with a different type of 
organization for the former; that is, a lower schedule of teaching and 
of administrative duties, more regard for final results and less for 
routine than is necessary in the undergraduate colleges, and perhaps 
also an actual separation physically from them? 

5. Would it be desirable to combine advanced graduate teaching, 
especially in seminar courses, with actual research carried on by the 
professor in charge, a method familiar in Europe but not widely 
practised in this country? 

6. Would it be desirable to make frequent and liberal grants of 
time allowance upon full pay for the conduct of research, and es- 
pecially to support even at a real risk occasional ventures in dis- 
covery as compared with routine studies which have easily pre- 
dictable results? 

7. Should the time spent upon the supervision of doctoral dis- 
sertations and even master’s theses be recognized as an integral part 
of the general burden of teaching, and frequently not the least 
important part of it? 

8. Is there a real need of more extensive media of publication, 
which would not have to be supported by the contributors them- 
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selves, and would be ample in content, but at the same time so con- 
centrated as to guarantee widespread publicity to whatever is 
printed? 

9. Might learned societies among university professors be properly 
supported by others than the scholars themselves, and might pro- 
visions be made whereby scholars actively engaged in research would 
be enabled to attend their meetings in much larger numbers than 
is now possible? 

10. Is there any discrimination in salary against scholars solely 
on the ground that their work attracts comparatively few students 
or that they are principally engaged in the conduct of research, or 
that their field of study is not one that bulks large in the public eye 
and is imperfectly understood by the men in the street? If so, does 
a grading of professorial salaries in terms of popular appreciation 
tend to discourage prospective students of the more recondite 
branches, and tend also to create a kind of professorial hierarchy 
based in part upon a commercial rating of services? 


Such a survey would clearly require a great deal of time, and the 
services of competent, well-known, and universally respected in- 
vestigators, and it would cost a large sum of money. Your Com- 
mittee is obviously in no position to undertake it, and doubts very 
much whether even the general Association of American University 
Professors should try to do so directly. We, therefore, recommend 
that: 


The American Association of University Professors records its 
belief that university research in the humanistic branches, if not in 
the general field, will be best encouraged at the present moment by 
a thorough fact-finding survey of its actual status in the territory 
covered by this Association, and directs the Executive Committee 
to transmit this resolution to the recognized national agency or 
agencies that, in its judgment, would be most competent and best 
fitted to conduct such a survey in the near future. 


W. A. OLDFATHER (Illinois), Chairman. 


The Committee: E. C. Armstrong, Princeton; C. Becker, Cornell; 
A. C. L. Brown, Northwestern; A. R. Hohlfeld, Wisconsin; R. G. 
Kent, Pennsylvania; E. P. Lewis, California; J. L. Lowes, Harvard; 
W. A. Nitze, Chicago; C. C. Torrey, Yale. 
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APPENDIX A 

It may not be amiss to observe in this connection that Committee 
R does not stand entirely alone at the present time in suggesting a 
survey or other forms of special inquiry touching the present status 
of research in our colleges and universities. The American Council 
of Learned Societies has presented a somewhat similar request to 
the Trustees of the Carnegie Corporation, of which the first para- 
graph runs as follows: 

“The American Council of Learned Societies has voted to under- 
take a survey of the present state of research in the humanistic 
sciences—philosophy, philology and linguistics, history, archaeology, 
economics, and political and social science. The members of the 
Council are convinced that such a survey is an indispensable step 
in the systematic and comprehensive development of humanistic 
research in this country.” 

A little further on the following points are specified as particularly 
germane to the inquiry. 

“(1) Projects and programmes of research being carried on by 
societies and academies, both national and local. 

(2) Research in graduate schools, including dissertations in 
progress. 

(3) Projects and programmes of research carried on by special 
institutes and foundations. 

(4) Research conducted by governmental agencies, federal, 
state, and municipal. 

(5) Projects and programmes of research bureaus and depart- 
ments of business concerns, financial institutions, commercial and 
industrial organizations, etc. 

(6) Projects of research being carried on by individual scholars. 

(7) Funds, prizes, fellowships, etc., available for the aid and 
encouragement of research. 

(8) Means of publishing the results of research.” 

It will be observed that this program which concerns itself pri- 
marily with the outer machinery and statistics of research, crosses our 
program, which turns its attention essentially to questions of per- 
sonnel and the conditions under which the individual must produce, 
only in points 2 and 8; but the two supplement one another ad- 
mirably, and a survey which combines these two phases of the ques- 
tion would be unusually valuable. It should be added that this 
request has recently been approved by the Carnegie Corporation. 
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It may be of interest also to observe that at a Conference upon 
Research in American Colleges, held in Washington, this past March, 
under the auspices of the National Research Council, the idea of a 
survey somewhat similar to that which this Committee is proposing, 
was strongly emphasized. For example, under “‘Suggested Methods 
for Encouraging Research’’—the following resolutions were adopted: 
“I. Gather data as to the present condition of research in the several 
colleges and the factors now effective in its encouragement... . 

VI. Surveys of their own colleges, department by department, 
to see, (a) what is already doing in research, (b) what ad- 
justments could be made, without additional cost, in further- 
ance of research, (c) what definite larger accomplishment 
could be had through use of small sums of money, department 
by department, (d) what larger financial support should the 
college seek in strengthening teaching and promoting re- 
search by, (1) cutting down hours of teaching, (2) establish- 
ing some part-time research professorships, etc.” 

These recommendations went so far as even to propose to ‘grade 
the colleges (a, b, and c) on the basis of their relation to research.”’ 

A further item of views is respectfully called to the attention of 
the Association. On October 6, Professor M. I. Pupin, President of 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science, and Chair- 
man of the Committee of One Hundred of that organization, issued 
a call for a meeting of the Committee of One Hundred to be held in 
Washington, October 24, “‘to study the conditions of scientific re- 
research in America and to devise means by which these conditions 
may be improved.’ The call continues: ‘“This Committee was in 
very successful operation before the war and its subcommittees were 
largely taken over by the National Research Council when the 
Council was organized. It is planned that the work then begun 
will now be continued, in cooperation with the National Research 
Council. The Committee of One Hundred promises to play a very 
important part in the work of the Association and in the advancement 
of American science.” 

At the meeting of October 24, six sub-committees in addition to an 
Executive Sub-Committee, were appointed, They are: 

“On the economic status of scientific men. Chairman, W. H. 

Welch (Medical Science). 
On the publication of research. Chairman, W. A. Noyes (Chem- 


istry). 
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On research in educational institutions. Chairman, John M. 
Coulter (Botany). 

On research in research institutions. Chairman, F. R. Lillie 
(Zoology). 

On research in industrial and commercial institutions. Chairman, 
M. I. Pupin (Engineering). 

On research in the national government. Chairman, W. M. 
Jardine (Agriculture).” 


APPENDIX B 


Your Committee desires also to bring to the attention of the 
Association the summary of a report of a similar committee, On 
Facilities for Advanced Study and Research, adopted by the Council 
of the (British) Association of University Teachers on March 6th, 
1925. 


Summary of the British Report ' 


1. The Committee starts from the view that the advancement of 
knowledge is a primary function of the Universities and that, there- 
fore, suitable conditions for the pursuit of advanced study and re- 
search are essential. 

2. The evidence is that such conditions do not in general exist 
in the Universities at the present time. 

3. More free time and improved salaries are required. No 
teacher should be expected to give more than half his working day 
to routine University duties. This does not mean that he should 
only give half his time to the service of the University, but that his 
whole time could be more advantageously employed. Better 
salaries would (a) remove the necessity for undertaking further 
bread-and-butter tasks after the University day is over; (b) attract 
the right type of minds. 

4. Special leave of absence either for a term or a session in order 
to pursue investigation or to complete a piece of original work should 
be a normal expectation. A routine and uniform system of leave 
for such extended periods is not recommended. 

5. A hopeful prospect of advance is to be seen in the evolution 
of our whole system of education, which, if wisely directed, may be 
expected in time to free the Universities for their proper work. This 
possibility must be explored and the process assisted by the Associa- 
tion. The suggestion is here added that, in each territorial region, 
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a joint body representing the University and the secondary schools 
of that region might with advantage be set up. Such a body al- 
ready exists in several places, but the plan seems worthy of general 
adoption. These bodies might be expected to assist in the solution 
of the difficult and, as yet, only partly solved problem of how best 
to select and secure the right type of University student. 

6. Each University should have a research fund and also a research 
committee to which all teachers could look for sympathetic and helpful 
consideration of claims for grants in aid of the collection of material, 
travelling expenses and the like, and for special leave of absence. 
Special importance is given to this suggestion in present conditions. 

7. The institution of research professorships as a general policy 
is not recommended. 

8. The value of a University press and of a generously equipped 
library is noted. ‘The latter is particularly important for Faculties 
of Arts which are perhaps at present under greater disadvantage 
with regard to facilities for advanced study and research than are, 
say, Faculties of Science. 


CoMMITTEE T, PLACE AND FuNCTION oF FacuLTiIEs.—A Report 
by Committee T was printed in the Bulletin of March 1920. It 
presented a study of the facts which had been gathered from more 
than a hundred institutions, and gave also a statement of the facts 
themselves so far as they could be presented in concise form. The 
Report was considered, parts of it at some length, at the next annual 
meeting, at Chicago (Bulletin, Jan.-Feb. 1921), but the Association 
did yot take even an informal vote on any of the questions involved. 
It contented itself with continuing the committee, and asking it 
to report the progress made in different colleges and universities. 

Since 1920 the Report, or the questions involved in it, have been 
the subject of some criticism and discussion. It has not, however, 
been thought necessary or desirable for the Committee to undertake 
any such extended work as formed the basis of the first report, or 
even to try to ascertain what changes had taken place in the many 
institutions concerned since the time of its presentation. The 
work of that Committee began in the year 1917; in another year now 
it might be well to begin a careful investigation to see what changes 
have taken place in the decade. But at present the Committee 
feels that it may content itself with presenting to the Association the 
main points of criticism that have come up in the discussion of the 
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Report. Most of the discussions considered have appeared at onetime 
or another in the Bulletin but the Committee has thought that it would 
be well to gather them together and consider them at one time. 

Outside of our own body discussion of the Report was not wide- 
spread. It was natural that this should have been the case for the 
Report was not of general interest, was not, as the journalist would 
say, ‘‘first-page matter.’’ Even in what are called “College circles” 
the subject, a matter of internal organization, would hardly have 
aroused the interest that such circles might have had in the move- 
ments of a celebrated football expert or even the discovery of a cure 
for cancer. Such as it was, however, the interest was probably more 
permanent than some matters which excited more widespread atten- 
tion. At any rate there have been some comments on the Report 
and some discussions of the matters with which it dealt, which are 
worth noting. 

Two such comments come from men of experience not only as 
university professors, but also as college or university presidents, 
and with boards of trustees. The Report although it was concerned 
with “‘the respective powers and duties of boards of trustees, faculties, 
and administrative officers in the management of American uni- 
versities,”’ dealt especially with these matters from the standpoint 
of the Faculty. What part should the faculty play in the deter- 
mination of university policy, in the selection of presidents and deans 
and professors, in the making of budgets—these and like questions 
were the subject of the Report, which naturally said little or nothing 
of the duties of trustees or administrative officers. 

It was thought by some that the Report did not rightly estimate 
the position of these latter officers. The President of Beloit College 
sent a copy of the Report to Dr. T. C. Chamberlain, the well-known 
geologist, now a member of the Board of Trustees of the college. 
Dr. Chamberlain is Professor-Emeritus of Chicago and was formerly 
President of the University of Wisconsin, and President Brannon 
naturally thought that his opinion on a question of university organi- 
zation would be of high value. Both from general considerations 
and from practical experience he considered boards of trustees as 
better able to appreciate the real necessities of education today than 
professors, whose experience was largely confined to one phase of 
education. Professor J. A. Leighton, Chairman of Committee T 
at the time, among other comments on Professor Chamberlain’s 
letter, thought that a better appreciation of university trustees 
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would prevail if members of faculties through committees of confer- 


ence or other means had a better opportunity of coming into prac- 


tical contact with them. 

Another criticism was offered by Dr. W. A. Neilson, President of 
Smith College, in his Annual Address as President of the Modern 
Language Association (of which a part was reprinted in the Bulletin, 
XI, 3, 4). President Neilson, who is still most widely known from 
his distinguished professorial experience, differed from the Report 
on the whole as to the value of faculty participation in university 
management. He also remarked especially of that part of the Re- 
port relating to the president that it took a very limited view of the 
duties of that officer. On this criticism Professor Leighton remarked 
that the Committee had considered the duties of president only 
in so far as they were connected with the subject under discussion. 

Such criticism and comment was not to be avoided. The Com- 


mittee was not appointed to deal with the whole question of univer- - 


sity organization, and it was natural that its view on matters outside 
its province should be questioned by those who had other standpoints. 

Further criticism of the Report or comment on the matters with 
which it dealt did not throw much light on details. Several of our 
chapters were especially interested in one detail or another—as 
the participation of the faculty in budget-making, its action in a 
judiciary capacity, as well as the more general question of the rela- 
tive advantages of faculty representation in the board of trustees 
itself and committees of conference. On these matters your Com- 
mittee has gone no farther, as already suggested, thinking they 
might well be deferred until it should be thought best to make a 
careful re-examination of the facts. 

Some more general considerations, however, may be suggested to 
the Association. ‘Two related points seem to be in the minds of those 
who think of such things. Granting a certain advantage or even 
a measure of justice in the extension of the field of professorial work 
to include matters of university organization and administration, 
would such an extension be really most advantageous to the best 
work of the professor himself? Do not most professors, even now, 
have so much else to do that they are seriously limited in their most 
important work of teaching and research? President Neilson, whose 
address already mentioned was chiefly on the position of the professor, 
was strongly of this opinion. ‘What most scholarly teachers want, 
he says, is more time to attend to their business of learning and 
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teaching. I have been arguing for a part of their attention for the 
consideration of general educational aims and methods, and I should 
grudge to see it spend on work that can be attended to by hired men 
like the president or volunteers like the trustees.’’ On the other 
hand President H. W. Chase, at the last annual Conference of the 
Association of American Universities, spoke of the growing tendency 
on the part of university professors to be less closely identified with 
the particular institution, in which their work lay, and less devoted 
to it, than had been the case in the past. And far from thinking 
that the professor should devote himself more exclusively to his teach- 
ing and his research, he felt that college professors ought to be brought 
into more active connection with the direction of college affairs, 
that they should be made to have more ‘‘real participation in matters 
of university policy and concern.” And so far as the actual feeling 
of college men was concerned President R. M. Hughes, at the Annual 
Meeting of the National Association of State Universities in No- 
vember 1924 (Bulletin XI, 5), thought it seemed certain ‘‘that 
greater satisfaction and confidence on the part of the faculty would 
result if their relation to these matters (of policies, budgets, and 
appointments) were definitely determined and if they were given 
a certain definite privilege of initiative and selection. 

The Report of Committee T did not deal specifically with these 
latter views (nor say anything concerning them except in some re- 
marks by the way). It may be that the Association will think it 
worth while to consider them and express some views on the subject. 

It may also be noted that in a careful study on University Organi- 
zation for Administrative Duties made by J. Steel Gow of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education (with a bibliography) considers it 
necessary to have some form of trustee-faculty conference, and 
that each faculty member must conceive his responsibility to include 
proper participation in the administrative activity of the university. 
And, finally, your committee mentions the ‘‘Proposal for a College 
Constitution’ signed by many members of this Association and 
published in the Bulletin (VIII, 2) which puts in a definite form a 
conception of university organization in which the corporate or legal 
board is made up of the faculty members of professorial rank and 
permanent tenure, while the alumni and people in general on the 
one hand, and the student body on the other, are represented on 
other boards. 

E. E. Chairman. 


SECTIONING ON THE BASIS OF ABILITY, A 
SURVEY OF STATUS IN 1924-1925 


REPORT FOR COMMITTEE 

The present report is an attempt to supplement the report upon 
this subject published in the Bulletin for October 1923? by giving a 
clear picture of the present status of the practice of sectioning on the 
basis of ability in universities and colleges. Dean Wilkins, as chair- 
man of Committee G, undertook the burden of collecting informa- 
tion from one hundred and twenty of the best colleges and univer- 
sities in the country.’ He first secured from the president of each 
institution a list of the departments which have had experience in 
sectioning, and then sent the following letter to each head of such 
department: 


“On behalf of the American Association of University Professors 
and of the Division of Educational Relations of the National Re- 
search Council I am undertaking to collect information as to the 
recent experience of one hundred representative colleges and uni- 
versities with regard to sectioning on the basis of ability—a subject 
treated, as you will perhaps remember, in a report prepared last 
year for Committee G of the American Association of University 
Professors by Dean Seashore, of the University of Iowa. I am send- 
ing you under separate cover a reprint of this report. 

“TI have learned through reply to an inquiry addressed to your 
President that you have tried such sectioning in your department, 
and am writing to ask whether you will be so kind as to write for 
us a brief statement of your experience in this matter. 

“We should be glad to know in general whether your experience 
leads you to approve or to disapprove the principle of such section- 


1 Committee G is the Committee on Methods of Increasing the Intellectual Interest and 
Raising the Intellectual Standards of Undergraduates. The present report was prepared for 
the Committee, as the signature indicates, by Dean Seashore of the University of Iowa. The 
previous publications of the Committee, all in the Bulletin, are as follows: 

. “Survey of the Field of Work,’’ February, 1922 (VIII, 60-69). 

2. “Initiatory Courses for Freshmen,”’ October, 1922 (VIII, 350-380). 

3. “Sectioning on the Basis of Ability,”’ October, 1923 (IX, 275-290). 

4. “Bibliography of Methods of Increasing the Intellectual Interest and Raising the In- 
tellectual Standards of Undergraduates,”” December, 1923 (IX, 385-418). 

5. “Extra-Collegiate Intellectual Service,”” May, 1924 (X, 272-286). 

6. “General Reading for Undergraduates,”’ October, 1924 (X, 480-492). 

7. Preceptorial or Tutorial System,”’ November, 1924 (X, 534-562). 

8. ‘*The General Final Examination in the Major Study,’’ December, 1924 (X, 609-635). 

9. ‘Educational Relations with Alumni,”” November, 1925 (XI, 365-382). 

Reprints of No. 1 are exhausted. Single copies of reprints of the other numbers and of the 
resent report may be had without charge on application to the Chairman of the Committee. 
eprints in quantity of Nos. 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9, and of the present report may be had at a 

slight cost on application to the Secretary of the Association. Reprints in quantity of No. 3 
may be had without charge on application to the National Research Council.—Ernest H. 
WiLxins, Chairman. 

2 Reprints of this report, as the preceding footnote indicates, may be had without charge 
on application to the National Research Council. The cost of printing is divided between 
the National Research Council and the Association. 

* The National Research Council made a small subvention to cover Dean Wilkins’ clerical 
expenses. 
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ing. And in either case we should like very much indeed to have 
as specific a list as possible of the several difficulties you may have 
met, with statements as to the measures, if any, taken to meet 
each difficulty and as to the success or failure of such measures. 

“We should welcome also any comments that you may care to 
make on any paragraph of Dean Seashore’s report.” 


Of the one hundred-twenty institutions one hundred-three re- 
plied, and of these, fifty-five reported on their experience with section- 
ing on the basis of ability. Since it is known that, in the institutions 
interviewed, there are several cases in which we failed to get a re- 
port on sectioning in practice, we may say in round numbers that 
at the present time about one-half of the best institutions practice 
some form of sectioning on the basis of ability. The most thorough- 
going system is that of West Point, which has been in operation 
continuously for over one hundred years. 

These reports are so vital, suggestive, and timely that it has seemed 
decidedly worth while to print the essential parts from a large num- 
ber of them in order to give a first-hand picture of the present situa- 
tion in the various institutions. They are more valuable than any 
statistical treatment or summary of the data would be. They 
carry something of a personal message to colleagues and create a 
community of interest in this fundamental effort to recognize and 
motivate the individual in mass education. 

Permission to quote names was not asked in the letter just cited; 
but since no indication was given that the material was to be re- 
garded as confidential, and since the presence of the names adds 
definiteness to the letters and makes immediate correspondence 
possible if desired, we have taken the liberty of quoting the names, 
and trust that the several signers will approve this decision. 

There are included in this report only the comments of those who 
have had experience with some method of sectioning, with but one 
exception—that of the California report. Institutions and pro- 
fessors reporting that they had not had any experience often expressed 
their favorable attitude toward sectioning and commented favorably 
upon the committee report; but such mere opinions do not come 
within the scope of the present report. The term ‘‘sectioning’’ is 
interpreted in the broadest sense for the purpose of giving publicity 
to a great variety of efforts that are being made in the interest of 
the same general purpose. 

The present report consists of two parts: (a) letters from those 
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who have had experience with sectioning; and (5) constructive 
comments on the present status based largely upon the above re- 
ports and the writer’s personal experience. 


PART A 
LETTERS 


University of Arkansas—English: 

“For the past nine years we have been putting the best students 
(about five per cent) in freshman English, so far as we are able to 
do so, in a class by themselves. Admission to this class was upon 
the basis of a high record in all subjects in the high school, along 
with an informal examination (oral) conducted by me or some 
other member of the department... .The work of this class is differ- 
ent in kind and quantity from the work done in regular sections... . 
We have also tried selecting the poorest five per cent and giving them 
suitable drill... .Next year I expect to conduct the freshman English 
classes at six periods with three sections divided on the basis of 
ability.”” (Virgil L. Jones) 


Barnard College—Latin: 

“No one, I think, who has ever taught on this basis would ever 
consent to go back to any other. I do not know what difficulties 
there could be, except with a registrar’s or dean’s office, and these 
would disappear, I suppose, if met with a firm front....The ad- 
vantages are obvious; the good ones can go ahead and do more and 
better work, and the poorer ones are encouraged to do their best. 
It often happens that a student is poor in a subject through want of 
proper preparation rather than of ability, and this system offers 
such students a chance of rising....It seems obvious to me that 
pedagogical considerations all support this system. If it could 
be put into force in schools and colleges throughout this country 
it would do more to raise standards than any other one measure.” 
(Charles Knapp) 

“My experience with sectioning large classes in Latin on the basis 
of ability all goes to show that it is an important step toward success- 
ful teaching. ‘The only difficulties worth mentioning are of a me- 
chanical sort. They all fall within one category, since they have to 
do entirely with problems of administration. The sectioning should 
be done as carefully and as thoroughly as possible at the outset. 
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There should then be flexibility, to make possible the transfer of 
ill-placed students from section to section.’’ (An instructor) 


Brown University—Mathematics: 

“We feel that the results obtained by sectioning according to 
ability have been so satisfactory that we would not return to teach- 
ing ungraded divisions. It is probably slightly more to the advantage 
of the better students to be graded than the poorer, as those in the 
lowest divisions sometimes feel that they are classified as dull in 
mathematics and consequently do not set for themselves as high a 
standard as they would if they were in a heterogeneous group which 
did not progress too rapidly for them.” (W. R. Burwell) 


English: 

“This year we have instituted the practice again, with a better 
technique, and the results are proving very satisfactory. We 
obtained permission to give a grading test to the whole freshman 
class on the Thursday before the opening of college. The test was 
carefully prepared, and the papers were read by a selected group 
of the older instructors. We had available also the scores in the 
psychological tests—which last year had been shown to have very 
close correlation with the grades secured in English 1 by the class 
of 1927....After four weeks we shifted students who had been 
mis-classified, but found it desirable to change only about 3%. 
At a recent department meeting the scheme has been extensively 
discussed and warmly approved. We are satisfied that for this 
course, at least, graded sections are the thing....We are now debat- 
ing whether to apply the grading scheme to English 2, the sopho- 
more course in composition. I think we are likely to try it, grouping 
in two grades, however, rather than three, as our ‘waste-basket 
section’ candidates are pretty well eliminated by the middle of the 
sophomore year... . In administering English 1 with graded sections, we 
have met few difficulties. Some studentsresent being classified with the 
dubs, but more of them are appreciative of the special drill they are 
receiving. It is not possible to avoid errors in classification and the 
shifts to correct errors are a nuisance, particularly in a course like this 
where there is a great deal of bookkeeping; but the gain in teaching 
efficiency compensates for all hardships.”” (William T. Hastings) 


Carnegie Institute of Technology—Mathematics: 
“Last September we took about 20% of the better students in 
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algebra and put them in sections which will complete the first two 
years of mathematics in one and one-half years; thus there is the 
incentive of earning credits more rapidly, and this group is working; 
we expect few of them to fail. The 80% are all carried over the 
regular course. If a student proves too weak to carry the faster 
program, he drops back; provision is made whereby those who de- 
velop unexpectedly can move up....For twenty years I have had 
experience with sectioning freshmen on the basis of ability to carry 
a course. I am thoroughly convinced that great benefit comes to 
those who are ambitious, willing to work, and have ability above 
the average of the mass given us to instruct. I have not observed 
a depressing effect on the slower ones; quite the contrary, they are 
happier and work better when their shortcomings are not constantly 
paraded before them by the performance of the better students.”’ 
(O. T. Geckeler) 


University of California: 

“At the University of California sectioning on the basis of ability 
in the full sense of the term has been employed only in the following 
classes: Chemistry la—lb (Professor J. H. Hildebrand in charge), 
Mechanical Engineering 107 and 117a—b (Professor L. Boelter in 
charge of both courses), Physics la~1b (Professor E. P. Lewis, chair- 
man of the department), Physical Education for Women 52C-52D 
(Miss Violet B. Marshall, chairman of the department), and the 
courses in ‘activities’ in the department of physical education for 
men (Professor F. L. Kleeberger, chairman of the department)... . 
The complete reports in the case of all the courses listed above are 
appended to this communication. A partial application of the sys- 
tem whereby the best students alone are segregated either in regular 
sections or for meetings in addition to the regular section assign- 
ments is found in Economics 150, Political Science 111 and 113, 
Social Institutions 1B, Economics 220 and the Honors Courses in 
Chemistry. In French la-lb, a segregation in a separate course 
of students planning to major in French, has recently been abandoned. 
A separation of the poor students only is employed in French 5a-—5b, 
and above all, in the course in Subject A, a course required of all 
students who fail to pass the examination in Subject A (English 
composition). Professor Holman in the department of Botany 
makes some use of the system. A number of other departments 
(English, Political Science, Spanish, Philosophy, Anthropology, 
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Geography) report that they hope soon to make use of the plan, at 
least for certain of their large classes.’’! 

“Certain departments report that they are vigorously opposed 
to the plan: 

‘I feel that mingling of mediocre students with the best members 
of the class has a very stimulating influence.’ 

‘We do not section on that basis at all. I do not think we should. 
The plan of dividing classes into sections on the basis of ability has 
been devised to meet the situation that has arisen in the high school 
as the result of compulsory attendance laws, the so-called enrich- 
ment of the curriculum with free election, and low standards of 
promotion. In the high school such a scheme may be necessary. 
In the universities the problem can be solved best by excluding the 
incompetent.’ 

‘It seems to me only just that those who have not had advantages 
should receive all that is possible from association with those who 
are strong in ability and experience. I know of extremely sensitive 
persons whose careers have been almost damned by the discourage- 
ment of being sorted out as second and third class.’ 

‘Speaking personally for myself I consider it immoral to segregate 
students according to ability. The good men can learn from the 
mistakes of their weaker brethren and the poor men are helped by 
the strong. A great part of an able man’s life is spent in directing 
those who follow instructions. He might as well have practice in 
the classroom.’ 

‘Furthermore, a course of lectures cannot complete a subject. 
The purpose of course instruction is to lead students, to tell them 
where they may find data in books and in the field. Above all, the 
object of lectures is to interest and animate the student so that he 
may leave the classroom to begin thought and study. These ob- 
jects are attained for good men no matter how many dullards are 
in the class provided the instructor is capable and knows his business.’ 

“The Dean of one of the professional schools writes that he feels 
that it is not suitable for professional schools. Some departments 
report that their classes are so small that all students receive much 
personal attention. On the other hand one letter stated: “The 
department of X has never been able to sectionize its classes on 
the basis of ability, mainly for the reason that classes so large as 

1 Although this inquiry is confined to reports from those who have tried the system, the 


expressions of opinion by persons who are opposed to the system without having tried it is 
_ypical and relevant. (C. E. 5S.) 
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to require sectionizing are composed of students with such varied 
courses that it has seemed necessary to arrange our sections at such 
times as students had free hours.’ The main difficulty mentioned 
in the replies is the problem of schedule. A second is the difficulty 
of finding a proper basis for sectioning by ability during the first 
semester of the introductory college course in a subject, particularly 
in the case of courses different in character from those the student 
has previously studied; an example of this type of course would be 
the first semester of an introductory course in philosophy. 

“One reply which refers to both of these problems runs as follows: 
‘The immediate and indeed insuperable difficulty in sectioning ac- 
cording to ability is that the A students cannot all be grouped in 
one section, because of conflicts in schedule. It is almost impossible, 
practically speaking, to rearrange the sections in the course of the 
term. In my opinion, special sections for A students should not be 
attempted until the second term. There is no test that can be ap- 
plied which will reveal the ability of the student in presence of a 
given subject of inquiry, other than an actual participation in the 
work of the course.’ The second of these difficulties is alluded to 
in the following extract from another letter: ‘I should much like 
to try the method out, but as we give only one course which is di- 
vided into sections, we have no means of determining the ability, 
short of a general test, until] the course is so far under way that a 
reorganization of sections would make difficulty.’ 

“Another reply from the chairman of a department which does 
not employ the plan reads thus: ‘In my opinion the chief difficulty 
of sectioning on the basis of ability arises from conflicts. This 
could be avoided only by requiring the same program of work from 
lower division students. There is, however, another difficulty. 
High-school records and intelligence tests are not conclusive in 
getting students according to ability although they no doubt repre- 
sent important factors. More depends in my opinion on grading 
students interested in their work. It often happens that students 
with different high-school records in mathematics and science do 
excellent work in these subjects in their later college years after 
their interest has been properly awakened in lower division courses. 
As much depends upon us as on the students. Under our present 
system we encourage cramming for examinations rather than the 
development of scholarly interests.’ This is put in the following way 
by another chairman: “There are too few sections at the same time 
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to transfer students.’ Another writes: ‘We have not attempted, 
because of schedule and equipment difficulties to segregate students 
in our courses on the basis of ability.’ The matter of equipment 
just referred to, and also of rooms, is likewise likely to cause much 
difficulty. A reply says: ‘Since in this course the sections do not 
meet simultaneously, they have to be arranged according to the 
other parts of the student’s program. This is a condition which 
arises from the use of the same laboratory equipment by the sections 
and it makes impossible a division on lines of ability.’ ” 


Chemistry : 

“For a number of years students in Chemistry 1A—1B have been 
placed in sections according to their ability as shown, first, by their 
high-school records, and later, by their work in the course itself. 
As far as we can make it, each section contains a uniform grade of 
student. For example, one will contain students nearly all of whom 
will receive the grade of A; another section will nearly all receive the 
grade of C. This system has met with the universal approval of 
the instructors in the course; it gives us an opportunity of placing 
the best students in contact with the most able and inspiring in- 
structors, and they find the work far more interesting than the 
teaching of a miscellaneous group. At the same time it is extremely 
interesting to observe that even the instructors who have a section 
of poor students enjoy the work more than they did with a mixed 
group. The pedagogical problems become simpler and they can 
proceed slowly without the fear of boring any of the class. Among 
our upper-division courses we have certain ones that are open only 
to honor students, and in these courses far greater progress is made 
than ever could be accomplished before the differentiation was made. 
In one or two courses in which all grades of students are present 
the honors students are given special problems, and occasionally 
organized into separate sections with good results.”’ 

“We began dividing students in Chemistry 1A-1B into sections 
according to their ability, in the fall of 1920. This division was 
made necessary, at first, by application for enrollment in the course 
far in excess of our equipment and teaching force. A simple exam- 
ination was given which included questions in arithmetic and other 
questions designed to test the student’s ability to grasp new ideas 
and the meaning of new terms. From the basis of these tests, the 
900 students that we were prepared to teach were selected from a 
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total number of 1365, and the latter given a lecture course, followed 
the second term for the survivors, by a double laboratory course. 
The 900 students selected were arranged in sections on the basis of 
their grades. In the second term the arrangement into sections was 
upon the basis of the grades obtained during the first term. Since 
that time we have continued the practice, using at first a simple 
written test for making the arrangement in the first term, but later 
using the high-school grade. This latter is probably less accurate 
but it is much simpler, and by shifting obvious misfits from one 
section to another, the sections are sufficiently homogeneous for the 
purpose. We are entirely wedded to this plan, believing it to be more 
satisfactory both to students and to instructors. I myself have 
taken both the best and the worst sections at times. I would rather 
have an entire section of dull students than a few of them scattered 
in with the brighter ones. The instructor can adapt his teaching to 
the needs of his students, driJling the poor students in the funda- 
mentals and the methods of study, on the one hand, and taking the 
good section, on the other hand, upon excursions off the beaten 
track. It gives me an opportunity also to select instructors who may 
have peculiar fitness for either the very capable or the very dull stu- 
dents. Where the student’s performance changes markedly, he is 
usually shifted to a more appropriate section. The same quizzes 
and final examinations are given to all the students and we take 
great pains to apply uniform standards of marking. These I could 
explain if desired, but it would lead me somewhat away from the 
questions that were asked.” (J. N. Hildebrand) 


Physics: 

“In reply to your letter concerning sectioning on the basis of ability, 
I may say that we have attempted to do this only in the case of the 
recitation sections of our large elementary class IAB. On account 
of schedule difficulties it is not practicable to section the lecture 
courses on this basis. The plan as carried out in course 1AB last 
year seemed to be successful. There was some opposition, however, 
on the part of the students themselves at this somewhat invidious 
distinction and also some feeling on the part of the teaching fellows 
who were unfortunate enough to draw the lower grade of students. 
We hope to continue the policy next semester after we have the basis 
of such an allotment and hope to gain the cooperation of the teach- 
ing fellows by making them believe it is a compliment instead of 
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otherwise to have sections composed of students whose records are 
low.”” (E. P. Lewis) 


Mechanical Engineering: 

“Sectioning on the basis of ability has been applied to the work 
in the mechanical laboratories as follows: (1) Electrical engineering 
seniors are divided into two groups, according to their grade in 
thermodynamics, a prerequisite, and the ability shown in the junior 
electrical laboratory, a course conducted in a manner similar to the 
mechanical laboratories. (2) Mechanical engineering seniors are 
allowed a choice of experiments, the range of choice depending on 
the ability displayed in previous courses in the mechanical labora- 
tories. The following conclusions may be drawn regarding section- 
ing on the basis of ability in the mechanical laboratories: (a) the 
division of students into groups for each course in the mechanical 
engineering laboratories is based on the character of work done in 
the prerequisite courses, particularly as to the subject-matter and the 
method of conducting the course. (b) The student’s interest in the 
preliminary courses is stimulated by the knowledge that his record 
will determine his future status in other courses. (c) The capable 
students are assigned to the more difficult experiments. These 
students require decidedly less supervision by the instructor and are 
given a wider choice in the selection of the particular experiments 
or investigations that are carried on in the laboratory. We have 
found that these students in general rely primarily upon their own 
ability rather than upon detailed supervision by theinstructor in charge. 
(d) The experimental work carried on by the weaker students is defi- 
nitely assigned by the instructor, thisassignment being based primarily 
upon their ability to carry out expeditiously the experiments required, 
and obviously these students must be given continual supervision and 
attention by the instructor in charge of the course. As a result we 
have found that the weak or mediocre studentscannot obtain help from 
the better students taking the same course. Before the sectioning- 
by-ability system was adopted in our laboratories, this practice was not 
only general but interfered with the progress of the better students. 
We have found that great care must be exercised in directing the 
student of average ability in order that he will not be handicapped 
by weaker students. It has also been found desirable to change 
students from one section to another in the case of many of the 
large group of ‘average’ students.’’ (Llewellyn Boelter) 


re 
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Latin: 

“The Latin department has not recently made any experiments 
along this line. But several years ago the principle was tried with 
advantage in handling large classes of students who entered the 
University with unequal preparation in Latin. The experiment was 
a decided success, inasmuch as the more able students were carried 
forward rapidly, unencumbered by the inferior material, while the 
latter made more satisfactory progress through greater attention to 
their needs. ‘The chief difficulty lies, of course, in the schedule. 
If the principle were applied to several subjects simultaneously, it 
might be possible to minimize the schedule difficulty.”” (H.C. Nut- 
ting) 


University of Chicago—History: 

“You ask me to report on our experience with the ‘Special Section’ 
experiment made in History 1, 2, 3 last year. I have had reports 
from all instructors in the department who carried advanced sections. 
All of them also taught the normal classes. Our test was made not 
so much to try out sectioning on the basis of ability; we wished 
to satisfy ourselves whether students with rather a full program of 
history in high school, a minimum of 2'/; years, and with a record of at 
least B in this work, might dispense with our elementary survey 
History 1, 2, 3, and enter senior-college courses directly. | Neverthe- 
less, the experiment as we carried it out somewhat came to be one of 
sectioning on the basis of ability. Our verdict as to results may be 
stated as follows: (a) We found that only a very small percentage 
of the special-section students could have gone on into senior-college 
work without further training. Perhaps at most four or five out of 
the 30 to 35 in each such special section. (6) We believe that a 
better result might possibly have been achieved if we could have 
followed a more accurate system of selection. This should involve 
not merely grades and past performance under teachers of differing 
ability and in schools of varied effectiveness. Such tests, we feel, 
however, since we should always have the element of mixed previous 
training to deal with, would be very difficult to devise fairly. (c) 
Despite all this we do feel that carrying classes in the same subject 
keyed to different levels of capacity and training is worth while and, 
within limits, profitable. We did find that while senior-college 
methods and content were not possible, we could demand more 
work, appeal to a more mature viewpoint and interest, and achieve 
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more satisfactory reactions in discussion and in written work. (@) 
How the student himself felt about it all we cannot say. Personally 
I may venture the opinion that while they sometimes found the work 
a bit exacting, they nevertheless got a satisfaction out of it which 
might otherwise have been lacking. Some few expressed this view 
to me personally.” (C. F. Huth, Jr.) 


English: 

“The sectioning of English 1 on the basis of ability has given the 
following results: Advantages of educational character appear in 
the simplicity of class conduct, in the use of specific text-assignments, 
and in the continuance of elementary forms of writing for specific 
students. Each class can operate as a unit. Unquestionably poor 
students learn from seeing a great amount of material showing 
their own faults, and first-rate students are released from the re- 
strictions put upon their intelligence by constant iteration of things 
they know. In administration of sections I see no real advantage, 
but it is no harder as the matter has been handled here. 

“Disadvantages in educational method appear decidedly from the 
standpoint of the instructor. In courses in composition an instruc- 
tor will use week by week good examples of what he wants from 
his class. If he can get his examples from the students in the class, 
so much the better. Yet every instructor keeps his file of specimens 
year by year to draw upon, and the more this stock is used, the less 
consciousness the class has of its own productiveness. The result, 
therefore, in classes of the lower character is to force the instructor 
to use almost entirely themes written by persons not in the class, 
as models of good work. In the same section he will be tempted 
to go back to an outworn method of teaching English composition, 
namely, to teach correctness by the use of bad illustrations. The 
instructor of a low type of section may become weary of his charges. 
He certainly feels that he is condemned to a program that has slight 
variety, excepting that he does get personal interest in the problem 
of his pupils. 

“Disadvantages in administration that we have evaded have to 
do with shifting students from one section to another. For the 
general good of the University program in the autumn we gave 
English 1 at six different hours, 9.00 o’clock being the favored one 
with six sections. It is impossible to shift students as they show 
improvement when the immediate necessity always is to keep class 
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registrations approximately the same. Instructors read to the 
limit of their ability with a class of thirty. We have now increased 
the cost of English 1 by insisting on thirty as a maximum, whereas 
three years ago classes ran as high as thirty-five and thirty-six 
students. The cost will be increased still more if we leave places 
in every section for possible increases. We cannot hope for sys- 
tematic shifting from all sections into others in a way to keep a 
balanced registration, and some temptation to instructors to shift 
students needlessly could be overcome only by having the person 
in charge of the course read the papers of every student to be trans- 
ferred. In handling five hundred students during the Autumn 
Quarter on the most economical plan we should find some loss in 
trying to transfer, but our intention next year is to make the attempt. 

“I see advantages in the matter of theory from the standpoint of 
the students, and believe that the University and the instructor 
himself ought to make the proper concession so that English 1 can 
be handled on the section plan more satisfactorily. I also believe 
that some of the difficulties will disappear if we can regulate the re- 
lease of students from required composition in the freshman year 
and still keep some observation of their written work in other 
courses.”’ (David H. Stevens) 


Geography: 

“The general opinion of those who have had to do with Geography 
1 is that sectioning on the basis of ability is highly desirable. All 
the instructors feel that the able people are thus enabled to do much 
better work and more of it, than in a heterogeneous section, and that 
the slow people get more thoroughly the topics covered than they 
do when they are struggling to keep up to a rate faster than they 
can maintain. With reference to the average student, the feeling 
seems to be that it does not make much difference whether the 
groups are sectioned or not. 

“The chief difficulty seems to be in deciding in which section 
each student belongs. Our practice has been at the end of three or 
four days, on the basis of three written quizzes, to do the first section- 
ing, and subsequently during the quarter to shift people up or down 
as seems desirable. We all feel that we have a great deal to learn 
about how to section. Last quarter Platt had the slow group and 
he gave about half of his students a grade below C. There was 
about the same number below C in the other two sections, so that it 
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is quite clear that only half or two-thirds of those who belonged 
in the lower group were put there. We all feel that on the basis 
of work in Geography 1 there should be an invitation section in 
Geography 3, to which the better students only are admitted.’ 
(W. D. Jones) 


University of Cincinnati—English: 

“All of us would agree that sectioning on the basis of ability is, in 
the main, good for good students; but not all of us would agree that 
it is good for the poorer students.”” (H. M. Cummings) 


Colorado College—Mathematics: 

“In our required freshman courses in mathematics, we have been 
experimenting with sectioning according to ability for the last three 
years. We have not found it practicable, as yet, to go farther than 
to divide the students reciting at the same hour into a “fast” and a 
“slow” section. Our students come to us with wide variations of 
preparation and ability, so some separation seemed quite necessary. 
I consider that the little we have done is a decided improvement over 
the haphazard method, although some of my colleagues are rather 
doubtful about it. 

“Our greatest difficulty is in finding an efficient and accurate way 
of dividing our sections. At present we give a placement examina- 
tion at the first recitation and revise our sectioning at the end of two, 
and again at the end of six, weeks. Our placement examination 
is unsatisfactory and we are trying to improve it. I am also hoping 
that there will be, soon, a general college intelligence test to aid us. 

‘There are other difficulties: (a) Instructors dislike to take the 
poor groups; (b) they object to the labor of sectioning; (c) students’ 
preferences as to instructors are overridden; (d) students in poor 
sections are inclined to feel humiliated. 

“The greatest advantage is that the instructor can adjust the 
work much more accurately to the ability of the class."’ (Charles 
H. Sisam) 


The Colorado Agricultural College—Chemistry : 

“On the whole, I approve of the plan and shall continue to use it. 
...The advantages of the plan outweigh the disadvantages; in fact, 
there are few of the latter. Our chief disadvantage is the schedule 


1 Other letters, received too late for incorporation in this report, express dissatisfaction 
with the plan. 
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we are forced to work under....We shall adopt the Iowa Placement 
Tests in chemistry at the beginning of next year, the first set only. 
I have gone over these rather carefully and I am quite favorably 
impressed. I believe these will give us a better separation for the 
first semester than any scheme I have seen.”” (G. H. Whiteford) 


English: 

“We have tried the method of sectioning students according to 
ability in our department for three years. We do not qualify our 
approval of the system. We have some difficulties in carrying it 
out as we should like to, but they are more mechanical difficulties 
than anything.... When we began the system, we wondered if we 
were not sacrificing the slow student in order that we might do more 
for the fast. Our experience, however, has been that as much, if 
not more, advantage results to the slower students than to the fast. 
We feel that we can do more for our slower students when we get 
them by themselves. Measured against fixed standards of minimum 
requirements, they make more progress, and fewer of them fail... . 
The difficulties we meet are these: To work most effectively there 
should be a constant sifting and resifting of the students, and a 
promotion always to the student who demonstrates that he is able 
to go ahead of the section in which he is enrolled. It is hard to keep 
the records of such students....Then it is hard to secure the co- 
operation of the teachers in doing this.’ (Alfred Westfall) 


Columbia University—English: 

“Our handling of students in Freshman Composition is based 
upon the results of the Placement Examination; which covers pro- 
ficiency in composition and direct acquaintance with the content of 
English Literature. With regard to the handling of the term’s work 
in composition, we exempt men whose proficiency in the course would 
make taking the course merely a perfunctory obligation for them. 
The number so exempt this past term was about thirty-five, some- 
thing less than ten per cent of the total freshman class. Asa corol- 
lary, we decline to give instruction in freshman English to men who 
are notably unprepared, and our exclusions from the course amounted 
to something over ten per cent, that is, about forty men. Further 
than this, about the middle of the term, we have regarded the work 
of highly accomplished students as complete, and have advanced 
them immediately to a rapid section, covering the second term’s 
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work in literature in the remainder of the first term... .In principle 
we approve the idea of sectioning, but for the particular needs of our 
course, the disposition that I have discussed seems more available 
and practicable.” (H. R. Steeves) 


Romance Languages: 

“Every teacher taking his work seriously must have sympathy 
with the aims and ideas of Professor Seashore. Urged by a solici- 
tude akin to his, I have developed here in Columbia College a pro- 
cedure of our own. Our most developed experiments have been 
in the line of French language teaching... .We find it wise to try 
out the student in half-year stages, 7. ¢., we use, instead of numerous 
sections of one class going at different speeds, a series of short, 
carefully graded classes. Students remain in these classes for a 
half-year; then, at the end of each half-year, we make careful re- 
adjustments. It might be noted that, after all, the results are not 
so different from that desired by Professor Seashore; since no two 
students within any half-year advance equally, their progress is 
carried out with tolerable uniformity, each going pretty much the 
gait for which he is fitted....Our system here meets many diffi- 
culties, both educational and administrative. Its foundations are: 
(1) a division into half-year courses graduated with great care so 
that each may be an advance upon the preceding; (2) a scale-test, 
one and the same being given to all students at the end of each 
half-year, as also to all new students when first appearing in our 
classes; and (3) the half-yearly readjustments already mentioned, 
in accordance with scores obtained on this scale....According to 
the showing made -in the scale-test, we require a student to drop 
the subject, to go back a year or half-year, to continue into the next 
half-year, or to go ahead a year or a year anda half. As a matter 
of practice, however, we find it unwise to allow a student, except 
in most unusual cases, to skip entirely one of the half-years: 
experience shows it better to allow him to take two successive half- 
years simultaneously....Although we have been applying this 
general scheme for some two years now, we have not until this last 
year applied it rigorously to all students. Whenever applied, 
however, it has been remarkably useful: we have never been so 
“comfortable” as during the last year. It has provided an ever 
ready test for placing students coming in from other institutions, 
schools or colleges. It has purged our classes of that unevenness in 
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student preparation which interferes with the effectiveness of in- 
struction. At the mid-year examinations it has served as a useful 
check on students, who “bluffing” their instructors during class 
periods or ‘‘boning up’’ course examinations, receive passing grades 
in the test on the immediate work of the previous few weeks. It 
has even led us to detect several cases of students who have regis- 
tered in classes for which they were not ready, hoping not to be found 
out: their mid-year examinations based purely upon classwork 
would have allowed them to “squeeze through;’’ their scale-test, 
however, revealed weakness leading to an examination of their 
records and to the detection of the fact that they had failed in the 
work of a preceding half-year... .I know of no good test of aptitude. 
Although I should want to examine it with more care before giving 
a definite judgment, I feel that the Iowa Test (use of Esperanto) 
is inadequate. Its main faults, as I see them, are, that it is based 
upon previous preparation in technical grammar and its divisions; 
and that it presupposes a grammatical knowledge of English.’ 
(A. G. H. Spiers) 


Achievement Test Research: 

“In regard to sectioning on the basis of ability, I may say that 
we are definitely committed to that policy in such courses as permit 
of such classification. While we are committed to the policy of 
sectioning on the basis of ability, we have recently become more 
critical of our criterion of ability than we were formerly. Thus far 
we have been using the three-hour Thorndike Intelligence Examina- 
tion for High School Graduates and we shall probably continue to 
use this for some time to come. But in the meantime we are very 
much interested in factors other than original capacity which might 
make our classification somewhat better... .Cross-classification 
which might be met under ideal circumstances would be one which 
would take account of a variety of factors which we might group 
under the words ‘character,’ ‘interest,’ ‘habits and attitudes 
toward academic work.’ We regularly find one or two or three 
obvious loafers in our high sections. Although these men frequently 
manage to secure a passing grade, they do have a bad influence on 
the morale of the class. We have no solution to offer for this question 
and I mention it simply because we are now considering ways and means 
of protecting all classes, from best to lowest, from the unfortunate 
influence of loafers of whatever mental calibre.” (Ben D. Wood) 
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Dartmouth College—Mathematics: 

“We have been experimenting for several years. ‘The present 
practice, which appears to give promise of some permanency, is to 
section all students in freshman courses. We have twenty-five 
divisions in these freshman courses and have arranged them so that 
five divisions meet at each of the five different times. The students 
in any group of five divisions can be shuffled around as much as we 
please without interfering with their time schedule. We have not 
found it worth while to continue the ‘low’ sections. We find there 
is a noticeable tendency in such sections to lower standards without 
any clear added benefit to the students concerned. Our present 
practice, therefore, provides only for one high section in each group 
of five meeting at a given time and this sectioning we find highly 
valuable. We make the distribution after each hour examination 
of which we have usually four during a semester. According to 
a department ruling no man can secure an “A” in the course at the 
end of the semester unless at that time he is enrolled in one of the 
high sections, and of course most of the “B’’ grades are in these 
high sections. This rule seems to be very effective in inducing 
the better students to strive to get into one of the high sections. 
During the first semester we do not cover more ground as far as the 
book is concerned with the high sections than we do with the low, 
but we do take up topics not in the book and ingeneral provide more 


difficult exercises. In the second semester, however, when we feel. 


that we have picked the men for the high sections with some degree 
of accuracy, we find it possible to drive ahead and usually cover 
considerably more ground in the text than do the ordinary sections. 
As a result of this we find it necessary to organize a separate sopho- 
more course for the men who finished the freshman year in a high 
section.”” (J. W. Young) 


Greek: 

“T am glad to report our satisfaction with this policy. In our 
more advanced courses in Greek the number of men is too small to 
allow division, but in almost all cases the elections here are confined 
to the better men. In the courses of the first two years of Greek 
we section by ability as far as practicable....We have no question 
that this is better for both ends of the class: the better men get 
vastly more from the course; the poorer men are less overlaid by 
the best, have more attention given to their difficulties, and are 


— 
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less discouraged; sometimes a man is enabled to overcome his poor 
start, and take good stand later in an advanced division....In 
earlier years when Greek was required of all our A.B. candidates, 
I always sectioned according to ability, and never had reason to 
doubt the wisdom of the policy.’”” (Charles D. Adams) 


Denison University—Mathematics: 

“We have been sectioning our freshmen according to their ability 
in the mathematics department at Denison for three or four years 
and heartily indorse the method. Perhaps I can most briefly convey 
to you my ideas on the subject by saying that they are compassed 
in the following portions of Dean Seashore’s report: Basis of Section- 
ing, p. 13, portion in italics and last paragraph which begins on 
p. 14, last two sentences of the last whole paragraph, p. 15, Par. 3 
p. 18, the five advantages p. 20, last portion of last full paragraph 
p. (Forbes B. Wiley) 


University of Georgia—Economics: 

“Last year I divided my class in Economic Principles into three 
sections of approximately 35 men each. I handled the best section, 
giving the other two to other members of this department. I found 
it very agreeable work to teach a group of selected students. The 
work could be pitched on a higher plane than ordinarily and the 
response the class made to suggestions of new points of view was 
very gratifying. The members of the staff who taught the other 
sections were not so highly pleased. The dead level of mediocrity 
in the second section and the low grade character of the third section 
was very discouraging to the teachers. This year we reverted to 
the old system and I again have a class of all the varieties of talent. 
I am quite sure that the standard I am able to set now is fixed by the 
lower grade men rather than by the strong men in the section.” 
(R. P. Brooks) 


Chemistry : 

“We receive students who have had high-school chemistry and 
others who have not. These two classes are put in separate sections 
with the understanding that those who are weak in the upper class, 
those who have had high-school chemistry, will be transferred some- 
time during the first six weeks of school to the more elementary 
course. It is further understood that the better students of the more 


— 
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elementary courses will be transferred to the more advanced class. 
This is as far as I have gone in sectioning on the basis of ability, 
but would like to go further. This task, however, presents some 
difficulties when it is necessary to take care of more than 1400 fresh- 
men from the various schools and colleges. The present plan, 
however, works very well and does not present many difficulties... . 
Students with entrance credit in chemistry complete general chem- 
istry in six months, those not having had high-school chemistry 
spend a year on the same subject. I hardly believe that we could 
save many students by further sectioning.’’ (M. G. Sneed) 


Mathematics: 

“In the department of mathematics of the College of Science, 
Literature, and the Arts, of the University of Minnesota, we have 
been sectioning freshman classes on the basis of ability, for five years, 
and we have no inclination to go back to the old haphazard section- 
ing. In each course we try to establish a minimum objective stand- 
ard for each of the passing grades A, B, C, D. We give the same 
final examination to all sections, but we tell the students in the 
poorer sections that we do not expect them to answer all of the 
questions. And we try to give them a definite idea as to what ques- 
tions a student must answer to get a passing grade. In our most 
elementary course, the poorest section consists largely of students 
who fail in the course; but that is because so many of them are not 
prepared to do college work in mathematics. As soon as we are 
convinced that a student’s knowledge of elementary algebra is 
hopelessly inadequate, we require him to drop his college work in 
mathematics.’”’ (W. H. Bussey) 


Orientation Course: 

“TI am sorry that at the present time I am unable to give you 
much, if any, information of value. We have only completed one 
term of our course at present under the new system of sectioning. 
Four sections were graded on the basis of their intelligence test and 
information examination ratings, while a fifth was not so made up. 
At the end of the fall term, just completed, apparently the members 
of the fifth ungraded section achieved results more nearly in accor- 
dance with the predictive devices than the students in the four other 
sections. But this experience is too short and scanty to warrant 
any generalizations as yet. We are now continuing the experiment 


— 
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by shifting those students whose final grades revealed that they were 
apparently in the wrong section to sections of their own level so far as 
those grades are concerned, and by having two instructors shift their 
entire sections in order to see what effect different teachers may have 
upon the sections. But any intensive and complete study will be post- 
poned until the completion of the two-term course at Easter time. I 
shall be very happy indeed to forward to you then such further infor- 
mation as may seem to be pertinent... . The suggestion that the poor 
students get better treatment in sections based upon ability seems to 
me true so far as our brief experience reveals.’’ (John M. Gaus) 


Applied Mathematics: 

“After considerable study of the situation on the part of ourselves 
and Dean Freeman of the College, we proposed to the faculty to 
try out the idea of segregation of the students in mathematics into 
two groups, this division to be made at the end of a two weeks’ trial 
period at the beginning of each quarter. The regular students 
would complete the work in one quarter while the slower group 
would cover approximately 60% of the same ground, giving the same 
total amount of time to this 60% as was given by the regular section 
to the entire course, namely five hours per week. Then this slower 
group would continue the work three hours per week through the 
following quarter, in the end covering the entire course. However, 
it will be of interest to you to note that we allowed no more credit 
to the slower group for the entire work than we did to the regular 
group who covered the work in one quarter. The number of credits 
allowed for the course in either case is five. The plan excited a great 
deal of discussion in the faculty but passed by a unanimous vote 
when once thoroughly understood. It has proved eminently satis- 
factory. We cannot say we have experienced any difficulty either 
in administration or in teaching the course. Our per cent of failures 
last quarter was very slightly over 3%. I do not recall that we have 
had failures to exceed 10% since we introduced the system; whereas, 
by the old method we found that in spite of our best efforts there 
was a tendency for some 35% to 45% of the class to fail to make a 
passing grade.”’ (H. B. Roe) 


German: 
“Our first experiment was made in the two years 1914-1916, with 
a Senior College German Composition course. With the rapid 
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decrease of registrants in German, which set in at that time, our 
classes became too small to divide. This past fall quarter we 
again introduced the plan, but only in beginners’ classes. We were 
fairly well satisfied with our earlier experiment; our present one has 
not been in operation long enough to furnish a basis upon which 
to build judgments.” (Carl Schlenker) 


English: 

“We have divided our students in freshman English into sections 
on the basis of ability for four years. The plan which is in operation 
at the present time is as follows: ‘The first two weeks of the course 
are given over largely to a series of tests. We have, besides the 
results of these tests, the rank of the students in the psychology 
test, which is required of all freshmen entering the University, and 
also for a large part of the students their rank in the high school 
from which they come. On the basis of this information, we divide 
the class into three large groups. The lowest group of approximately 
13% is composed of students who are required to cancel their regis- 
tration in freshman English and to take a course in preparatory 
English under the direction of the Extension Division. These 
students are required to pay a tuition fee for this course and to con- 
tinue the work until they can pass an examination showing that they 
are qualified to take up freshman English. A second group of ap- 
proximately 20% are assigned to a three-hour course devoted ex- 
clusively to the study of English composition. The remainder of 
the students are assigned to the regular five-hour course in freshman 
English. Students in freshman English are again distributed 
according to the grades which they have made. All the sections 
in this course are given a uniform examination at the end of the 
quarter. The minimum of work for all sections is the same. The 
maximum in the highest section is, of course, limited only by the 
capacity of the students. Theoretically, I think we all approve 
highly of the scheme. At the close of last year when the question 
was raised in regard to continuing the policy, there was only one 
dissenting vote in a staff of over forty people. The only difficulty 
that we have is the difficulty of administration. At hours when we 
have from six to ten sections, we are able to divide the students 
according to ability and also to equalize the sections. At other 
hours when we have only three or four sections, it is impossible to 
do this satisfactorily.” (J. M. Thomas) 


- 
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Psychology : 

‘My experience is limited to one course in Psychology Applied 
to Daily Life which was divided into a superior, an average, and an 
inferior section. This course involves two lectures a week to all 
students enrolled in it and one quiz hour a week, the students being 
sectioned for the purpose of this oral quiz work. Our instructors 
were well satisfied with the experiment, the instructor of the superior 
section having her hands full in the attempt to keep their penetrating 
questions answered and at the same time systematizing the dis- 
cussions. I handled the inferior section and found it interesting 
for it was a challenge to keep them interested....We also studied 
the usefulness of intelligence tests and placement tests in the orienta- 
tion course which was begun last year. Our data demonstrated that 
our tests predicted course achievement with sufficient accuracy 
to warrant sectioning on the basis of ability. This is being done 
this year and we are attempting to evaluate the effectiveness of 
such sectioning. Our results will not be available, however, before 
June.” (Donald G. Paterson) 


University of Missouri—Romance Languages: 

“Of the seven teachers who have tried the plan and who have 
reported to me, six are in favor of sectioning while the seventh is 
indifferent. This means that in the French group at least, we shall 
go on experimenting with the general plan....The advantages 
which we have found for the plan are very much those which Sea- 
shore has pointed out; the difficulties, while not numerous, have 
been rather serious and are about as follows: (1) The difficulty of 
maintaining two or more sections at every hour at which the course 
is given. (2) The difficulty of making promotions and demotions 
(from lower to upper sections and vice versa). We try to offset 
this difficulty by making the shifts as early in the term as possible, 
but even this is not always possible. (3) The difficulty of giving 
just grades to students in both sections. Should students, we ask, 
in a slow section, who do less work than those in a fast section, re- 
ceive as high grades for their best efforts as do the upper students 
for their best efforts? If so, we find it hard to keep certain students 
from preferring the slower section.’’ (Albert E. Trombly) 

“What I shall say has reference to Spanish, but virtually the same 
things might be said about the work in French. We arranged the 
sections on the first day of class on the basis of a simple question- 
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naire aimed at discovering the linguistic aptitudes, interest, and 
previous records of students. Our intention was later to promote 
or demote students, but we found this impracticable because of 
mechanical difficulties in the question of hours at which classes came, 
and the like. However, our original divisions have worked out 
quite satisfactorily. In considering the problem here, it should be 
taken into account that we already, by our system of excess credit, 
recognize superior ability. For each recitation hour for which the 
grade of excellent is recorded, 20% additional credit is granted; for 
superior, 10 per cent additional credit; for inferior—but not failure— 
10% of normal credit is deducted. Teachers having the best sections 
report a homogeneity of ability not found in the ordinary plan.... 
But many of the best students object to doing more work than the 
mass of students, and there is a tendency on their part to seek the 
lower levels. Student psychology, as we unfortunately know, re- 
quires a quid pro quo, and we offer none. Sectioning without pro- 
gressive promotion or demotion means fatalism, and students are 
aware of the fact, or what they think is the fact. The problem of 
the length of assignments is troublesome, especially in view of the 
future classes into which students may have to enter on account 
of exigencies of schedule....I am inclined to think, though I have 
not gathered data on this head, that sectioning in language tends 
to create feminine and masculine sections. In other words, women, 
who in general are apter language students, are likely to fill the better 
sections, leaving the slower sections to be filled largely by men 
students. In general, I should be in favor of granting excess credit 
under the sectioning plan to the superior students. At present 
I favor sectioning to the extent of selecting the better students, say 
twenty-five per cent of the total number in the language courses. 
The residuum I would not section. I am chiefly in favor of section- 
ing when it acts as an incentive. When it acts as a deterrent and 
tends to lower standards—as in ‘bonehead’ sections—I do not favor 
it. As the idea of sectioning for ability seems to stress ability, I 
should adapt it to the students who will profit by segregation and 
let the rest form the natural aggregations that now obtain in most 
classes.’’ (J. Warshaw) 


Mathematics: 
‘“‘We have been sectioning students according to qualifications for 
about fifteen years. The teachers in the department are inclined 
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to see more advantages than disadvantages in the policy, although 
not very decided in their opinions in the matter. I believe this 
is partly due to the fact that we have not yet fully exploited the 
possibilities....For the best results I believe the following condi- 
tions are fundamental: (1) That the first sectioning be very care- 
fully made. (2) That the different sections be entirely independent 
as regards subject-matter and methods of instruction. (3) That 
the assignment of instructors to the different sections be made very 
carefully. An excellent instructor for the poorest section might be 
only mediocre for the best, and vice versa.”” (W. D. Westfall) 


University of Michigan—Romance Languages: 

“Our experience has, on the whole, confirmed us in the belief 
which prompted our experiments in this direction. Our main 
experience has been in French of the second year. We have arranged 
this so that we have approximately one hundred students at each of 
the periods at which the subject is offered. These are distributed 
among four sections: a top section, two middle sections, and a bottom 
section. ‘The distribution of students is made at the end of the first 
full week of the college year, and the effort of the instructor during 
that time is to obtain as accurate a measure as possible of the stu- 
dent’s ability, as based primarily on his attainment....After the 
sections have once been reorganized on the showing of the first week’s 
work, there are no further changes during the semester. In the 
second semester, however, there is a revision of the sections and some 
demotions and some promotions occur, though on the whole, the 
difference between the different levels is pretty well marked....A 
difficulty that might not be anticipated and that is, itself, the conse- 
quence of a greater difficulty we have, is a disinclination on the part 
of students to go to the top section when assigned to it and a practice 
indulged in by some of purposely giving a poorer account of them- 
selves in preliminary tests than their ability warranted. The reason 
is to be found in the concern for marks, unworthy, perhaps, but yet 
understandable, and the greater difficulty out of which this arises is 
the difficulty of measuring the performance of different sections by 
a common standard.”’ (A. G. Canfield) 


English: 
“A good many years ago, somewhere in the early nineteen hundreds, 
if I remember rightly, I tried the plan of dividing the freshman 
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class into three sections: (1) a delinquent section, or, as it has since 
been named, a trailer section, (2) a medium section embracing the 
great majority of the students, and (3) an advanced or special 
section consisting of the brightest students....The sectioning was 
carried on for several years, but the advanced or special sections, 
as they are called, were ultimately found impracticable because of 
the extra work which devolved upon the instructors. The delin- 
quent section is still in being. I regret very much that we are com- 
pelled to drop the special sections, for they were a great stimulus 
to the better students. To have made the special section was 
regarded as a great honor.” (F. N. Scott) 


Physics: 

“This department has never followed the Seashore plan. It 
has chosen a group of students from its large beginning classes at 
the end of the first semester to form special classes during the second 
semester. The students are invited by letter to join the special 
sections, and are informed that the same ground will be covered 
in these sections as in the other sections. The department hopes 
that more time will be available for critical discussions in these special 
classes. Nearly all of the number invited accept if they can arrange 
hours. Altogether one-seventh of the entire class is in these sections. 
The students appear to regard it as a distinct honor to be invited to 
join. ‘These classes have not done as good work as the Department 
had anticipated would result from placing the best students in 
sections by themselves. The members of the staff in charge of the 
Engineering Physics and the Lit. Physics, while they have consulted 
together regarding the work, have, nevertheless, carried out the 
plan as they have preferred. The result has been that the work 
has been somewhat different with the different men. In certain 
cases, the instructors chosen for these sections were members of the 
staff, who in addition to being effective teachers, were also active 
in research. In other cases, the sections were placed in charge of 
younger men of the staff, who were excellent teachers, primarily 
interested in teaching. In the first case, the idea back of choice of 
instructors was that the members of the class having shown that they 
were able to get the usual assignments by themselves, it would be 
possible to spend a good portion of the time in attempting to carry 
on discussions, which would bring out the ability and initiative of 
the students. The disappointment in this case was that students 
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apparently preferred to make their usual preparation and recitation. 
They did not readily respond to attempts to get additional points 
of view. ‘The instructor realized that part of the trouble lay in his 
inexperience in attempting to conduct classes on a new basis... , 
In general, however, the department has felt it worth while to con- 
tinue forming these sections. The students regard an invitation 
to join as a distinct honor. On the whole, the’ work in these sections 
has been better than in the other. The department has also felt 
it worth while to get experience in carrying on such sections. Per- 
sonally, I have felt that at least some of the disappointments in these 
sections have arisen from the fact that the Seashore plan has not 
been followed. I hope to try out this plan next year quite faith- 
fully.”’ 


Miami University: 

‘Miami sections according to ability all classes in freshman English 
and to a certain extent in freshman mathematics, and second year 
French....We have found this arrangement advisable and satis- 
factory.” (Edgar E. Brandon) 


Mount Holyoke College—English: 

“For five and a half years—ever since the College has admitted 
by examination only—we have sectioned our students in freshman 
English according to their entrance examination grades in English. 
... At the end of this time without dissenting voice—every member 
of the department teaches a section of freshman English. We all 
prefer the graded classes to the old haphazard way of making them 
up. We are agreed that the very good and the very weak students 
gain the most, and that those in the middle sections gain the least. 
Certain obvious difficulties arise with us. The grades on the en- 
trance examination papers provide only a rough guide for classi- 
fication. We hope to devise other tests to correct the mistakes of 
this initial division. At present we do not shift students during the 
semester unless they are serious misfits and even then because of 
schedule difficulties we are not always able to do so. At the end of 
the first semester shifting can be more easily managed. Indeed the 
general feeling of the department is against more shifting during the 
semester than is absolutely necessary. Most of us think that a 
class loses in momentum when its personality is constantly chang- 
ing, and then, although we work toward a common examination, 
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individual instructors may be using very different texts and taking 
up subjects in a different order so that changes involve extra work 
for both instructor and student. Another difficulty we confront 
is that of maintaining a common standard of marking. We try 
to meet this by taking turns at instructing the top and bottom 
sections, by giving a common examination to the entire class at the 
end of each semester, and by reading these examinations together, 
as the College Entrance Board examinations are read, to determine 
agreement on what shall be regarded as A, B, C, D, E, and EE 
answers to the various questions.’’ (Helen Griffith) 


University of Nebraska—English: 

“We have two different courses of freshman composition, English 
1 and English 3. Entering students are required to take one or the 
other of these courses. Credit for either course satisfies the require- 
ment for freshman composition and no student may receive credit 
for both... . During the first two weeks of the semester, exercise in 
all classes of both English 1 and English 3 are really nothing more 
than a series of examinations. At the expiration of the two weeks 
a readjustment is made and on the basis of the examinations stu- 
dents are promoted from English 1 to English 3 or are demoted from 
English 3 to English 1. In addition to these readjustments, those 
students who in either of these courses appear to be hopelessly de- 
ficient are demoted to a course of sub-freshman English which 
carries no credit....We attempted to group into sections on the 
basis of ability all students registered in English 1. This was in fact 
an attempt to further subdivide on the basis of ability our already 
segregated middle group....This insures three groups of students 
having within the group relatively similar preparation and powers 
of attainment. The best students and the poorest students have 
been eliminated leaving a large middle group. This plan, however, 
is subject to certain criticisms, chief among which is the fact that the 
confusion caused by the change of class and instructor often unsettles 
an entering student and to a certain extent offsets the benefits which 
might have been derived from the segregation....In general the 
application to the fullest extent of this principle, sectioning on the 
basis of ability, when administered under proper conditions is, in 
our opinion, highly beneficial. These proper conditions, however, 
include an ideal physical: plant, ideal financial conditions, and ideal 
instructors... .In spite of pe objections to the procedure we feel that 
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it is beneficial and propose to establish at the earliest possible mo- 
ment the plan to segregate students into five groups.” (R. D. Scott) 


New York University—French and Spanish: 

“T am glad to say that our experience in sectioning classes in 
French and Spanish on the basis of ability has produced excellent 
results....The only difficulties which we have experienced are 
due to the fact that the sections of weak students tend to be too 
large where the total number in a given course is not enough to 
provide several sections for this class of student.’’ (Earle Babcock) 


Northwestern University—Mathematics: 

“‘We made only one trial of such a scheme, and that a limited 
one. ‘Two years ago three sections of one freshman course were 
formed according to ability. The experiment was spoiled by the 
inexperience and lack of cooperation of the instructors, two of whom 
have since left. We felt at the end that we had no reliable data to 
report. There is opposition to such sectioning in our freshman 
mathematics because all students who continue another year must 
take the single course, Calculus, in which we are unable to provide 
for different classes of ability and preparation. Hence the feeling 
that all freshman classes should at least handle certain standard 
material. Others of us believe it almost impossible to get work 
from a class from which the abler students have been removed; 
and we are not sure that the abler students wish to be thus segre- 
gated.” (D. R. Curtiss) 


English: 

“Trailer sections for students unable to keep up with the regular 
work in English have long been in use here. Our staff agrees that 
they are a good thing, and we have no difficulties in selecting and 
teaching them. Super-sections for students who show an unusual 
ability in English have been tried for two or three years. The 
results are not yet altogether clear. We have found it difficult to 
select students for the super-sections. Those who appear excellent 
in September sometimes fail to do as good work in November and 
December. It is sometimes difficult in practice to conduct a super- 
section on any higher plane than an ordinary class. Different 
members of the staff have different opinions in regard to the ad- 
visability of super-sections. I think, however, there is a desire to 
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continue the experiment of providing sections for those of superior 
ability.” (Arthur C. L. Brown) 


Psychology: 

“As yet the only thing we are doing in the department of psy- 
chology is to break our class of about ninety in beginning psychology 
into three quiz sections for once a week. ‘These sections are divided 
on the basis of written work and grades made in these once a week 
oral quizzes. ‘There are at least three advantages to the method as 
we are using it. (1) Economy in teaching time. (2) Stimulus 
to students especially in the lowest section. (3) Fitting instruction 
to the ability of the student. The quiz hour for the lowest section 
is largely devoted to clearing up points already covered in lecture 
while for the best section the time is partly devoted to new material 
and application of principles. Next year we hope to schedule two 
sections of psychology at the same hour and section the students for 
lectures as well as for the quizzes.”’ (A. R. Gilliland) 


University of North Carolina—Sophomore English: 

“For three years we have been dividing sophomores into sections 
(two terms of English are required in the sophomore year at the 
University of North Carolina) on the basis of ability. At present 
we have no idea of going back to the old haphazard basis... .Our 
basis for division in this course is the grade attained in freshman 
English... If I were to suggest one advantage, and that a real one, 
which I do not find in the literature of the subject, it would be that 
which lies in sectioning the instructors on the basis, not of their 
ability but of their particular interest. Instructors, like students, have 
different interests and different capacities. Take, for example the man 
interested in research scholarship; given certain other qualities he can 
conduct an advanced section of students admirably ; on the other hand 
there are some benighted people, like myself, who rather prefer to take 
the ‘hard nuts’ to crack... . Two objections to the system I find it fairly 
hard to meet: (1) That coddling results and the weak student is nursed 
along only to be dumped down later into an elective, where sectioning 
is not carried out where he finds it difficult to make headway for him- 
self; (2) That inevitably and unconsciously standards are lowered in 
the sections assigned to poor grade students. It is, frankly, a question 
in my mind as to just how far this coddling method should proceed in 
university work.’’ (C. A. Hibbard) 
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Freshman English: 

“Experience, however, has convinced our instructors that the 
backward student receives a more wholesome stimulation from the 
type of leadership provided by the student who is only slightly in 
advance of the rank than from the brilliant one whose performance, 
while it may please the instructor and excite the admiration of the 
less gifted student, tends to discourage the latter rather than to 
stimulate him. It is, in fact, a boon to instructors of poor or average 
groups to be relieved of the presence of the bright fellow who must 
either be bored by the class exercise or allowed to usurp too much 
attention.” (W. F. Thrall) 


Mathematics: 

“We have tried the sectioning of students in freshman mathe- 
matics on the basis of their ability. We scheduled two or more 
sections at the same hour and as soon as possible made the inter- 
changes within the sections meeting at the same hour. We modified 
the course somewhat to meet the needs of the different groups. 
The results were satisfactory. The better sections were able to 
interest more men in going on for mathematics as a major. In 
the slower ones there were fewer fatalities. We approved the prin- 
ciple.” (J. W. Lasley, Jr.) 


Romance Languages: 

‘“‘We tried the method last year in our department. There was 
no serious objection to the plan in principle, but some doubt among 
certain members of the department concerning the necessity and 
feasibility of the plan. After an experience of two quarters, the 
scheme died a natural death, unlamented and unmentioned even 
by its sponsors....By way of criticism of the report of the com- 
mittee, I would like to mention the following facts: that some loss 
on the part of the highest and lowest men of every class, whatever 
the mean standard, is a disadvantage inherent in all classroom 
instruction, since every class will present variations in ability, and 
that the argument of Professor Seashore would demand as an absolute 
and perfect solution individual instruction; that the whole question 
is one of practicality and expediency—no absolute justice being 
possible—and that practical solutions of practical problems demand 
consideration of particular circumstances. Also, that in certain 
departments, like ours, under the present system we do sectionize 
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according to ability most effectively by advancing the good men, 
and holding back the poor....What I particularly object to in the 
report is the paragraph which contains this answer to an objection: 
‘The difficulty (of registration) can be completely avoided by a very 
simple device, etc.’’”” (Howard R. Huse) 


Ohio State University—English: 

“We have applied the plan of graded sections to our freshman 
course in English during the last three years. I regard the experi- 
ence as an unqualified success. This opinion is shared by Professor 
E. L. Beck, who is in immediate charge of the course and by his sub- 
ordinates numbering some thirty people...The principle of graded 
sections meets our hearty approval. The chief advantage is to those 
in the honor section and to those in the zero section....At the 
opening of the quarter we give impromptu themes and written 
examinations to the members of the freshman class on two successive 
days. The rough grade possible as a result of these examinations 
enables us to make a classification on the third or fourth day of the 
quarter. ‘Two opportunities for re-classification are provided, one 
at the end of the third week, the other at the end of the seventh week. 
We have learned by experience that fixed dates for re-classification 
are better than promotion or demotion at odd times... .Sectioning 
on the basis of ability adds appreciably to the work of administering 
the course but the results justify the extra effort. A closer indi- 
vidual scrutiny is secured. I find by recent inquiry that there 
is little disposition to extend the grading further than obtains at 
present... The most profitable and enjoyable incident in this system 
is the freedom of the honor students to work in the direction of their 
bent and in amounts far beyond the possibilities of the average 
middle sections... .The system is justified if it results in our finding 
and encouraging a few men of high quality and relieving the sections 
of the incubus of the failures. This has been the result with us. I 
do not see how this system can be put into practice successfully 
excepting in large classes. A sub-division of three seems to be the 
minimum. I should not advise sub-division except in classes of 
at least one hundred students coming at each hour.”” (J. V. Denney) 


Psychology : 
“Students in three sections in Elementary Psychology meeting 
at the same hour were redistributed on the basis of tested intelligence. 
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Each of the three instructors of these sections taught an additional 
section or two as control. The correlation between final course 
mark and intelligence in a given section was taken as a criterion 
of the effectiveness of instruction in that section. The crucial 
point of the study was such correlation in a selected section fairly 
homogeneous in intelligence compared with that in an unselected 
heterogeneous section taught by the same instructor. In the case 
of the high section there was nothing gained by the selection unless 
this section was forced to cover the material of the course at a more 
rapid rate than the average. If the pace was thus increased the 
individual students worked more nearly at their maximum intel- 
lectual level. The same result was found with the homogeneous 
section of medium intelligence. With the low section there was 
likewise no apparent advantage in the selection when the rate of 
progress was unchanged, but results bearing upon the other point 
were not available as the low sections were not ‘pushed.’ The prin- 
cipal fact brought out by the study is that division of elementary 
psychology students into sections fairly homogeneous in intelligence 
is not of itself necessarily an advantage from the standpoint of 
efficiency in instruction. In the case of at least high and average 
intelligence sections the advantage of such division may be secured 
by covering the content of the course at a more rapid pace.” (Pam- 
phlet from Ohio State University by Harold E. Burtt, Laura M. 
Chasell, and Elizabeth M. Hatch) 


Ohio University: 

“Relative to the sectioning of our groups in English composition, 
College of Education, I may say that the plan has been in operation 
this semester only. At a recent meeting of our departmental staff, 
the opinion expressed was unanimous to the effect that the ad- 
vantages of sectioning were preponderating over the disadvantages. 
Our feeling was that of approval.’ (Lt. R. Wilson) 


Ohio Wesleyan—English: 

“We have been satisfied with a three-fold division. At the be- 
ginning of the year we segregate those notably deficient in the rudi- 
ments of English and at the end of the first semester we invite the 


‘A’ and ‘B-plus’ students to substitute an advanced course (104) . 


for the regular freshman work of the second semester.” (Ernest 
F. Cune) 
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University of Pennsylvuania—Zoology : 

“After three years’ trial we decidedly approve of segregation of 
one-third to one-fifth of the best, but we do not approve of the 
segregation of one-third to one-fifth of the poorest. This is fully 
discussed in the inclosed reprint (‘Segregation of Zoology Students 
on the Basis of Ability’]. What are our difficulties and how do 
we meet them? None have proved serious. (a) Satisfactory test: 
since we aim to select those best adapted to our subject (Zoology) 
on entrance to the course, we have based the selection on first, 
observation; second, ability to represent observations graphically; 
third, visual imagery. We have a fairly satisfactory test for these 
things. Our test originally took three periods, that is six hours, but 
now it is completed in two periods, that is, four hours. I feel sure 
it could be finished in two hours. (6) Disorganization—due to 
shifting of students. This is partly overcome by having a shift 
come at the end of the first week after a field trip, while the class is 
still more or less disorganized. ‘The second week finds each section 
in its permanent form. (c) Late arrivals: these are given no test 
and placed in a ‘B’ section. Sometimes they turn out to be ‘A’ 
students but we have so few to deal with, perhaps one per cent of the 
class, which is no problem. (d) Inertia of some instructors: there 
are some instructors who resist innovations; who like the pie that 
mother used to make.’”’ (Harold S. Colton) 


Physics: 

“Last year at the beginning of the second term I selected from 
the one hundred and forty students registered in Physics 2 (Magne- 
tism, Electricity, Light and Sound) a recitation section of twenty, 
composed of those students who had done exceptionally well in 
Physics 1 (Mechanics and Heat) during the first term. These stu- 
dents heard the same lectures as the rest of the class, took the same 
examinations and performed the same laboratory work. During the 
recitation periods, two hours per week, they recited to me. A mini- 
mum of attention consistent with satisfactory results was given to the 
routine recitation work as prescribed by our syllabus. Students in 
this section were encouraged to do reading in books and journals, and 
to prepare papers on topics of their own selection related to the sylla- 
bus. These papers were read to the section by their authors. ‘The 
esprit de corps of this section was excellent, and the results of the term’s 
work were highly satisfactory.” (Thomas D. Cope) 
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Commerce: 

‘“‘We have experimented with sectioning for six years and are firmly 
convinced of its success. Our present method is as follows—two 
or more (this year more) sections of the more advanced and mature 
students in the Introductory Course in Government, are formed dur- 
ing the second month of the college year. These men are required 
to take the same general plan of study as are the other students but 
they are given much greater liberty in every way.. .There is little 
emphasis placed on grades until a student shows lack of interest or 
preparation. Special reports are assigned, extra readings either 
in magazine or newspapers are given out, debates informally pur- 
sued, special speakers are invited to address the combined advanced 
groups. Many suggestions are made by the students themselves 
and generally adopted by the teacher. Admission to these groups 
is a recognized honor. Corresponding to them is another pair or 
more of groups for the slower men and the defectives, formed also 
in the second month....The results have been such that we should 
not think of returning to the old plan of one course for all grades of 
students—instead we are planning to have more advanced sections 
and more slow sections. We now have an immediate answer to the 
problem—What to do with the bright student who is losing interest— 
we put him in the advanced section before his case becomes hopeless. 
Our chief difficulty is the roster and we have met this by placing our 
advanced sections at those hours where we have most students and 
have asked permission occasionally for bright men at other hours 
to make a shift in other studies so they could get into the honor 
section. We take absolutely no stock in the statement sometimes 
made that the bright student is a stimulus to his fellows.”” (James 
T. Young) 


University of Pittshurgh—Mathematics: 

“We have sectioned on the basis of ability whenever possible at 
all times since I have been responsible for the Department of Math- 
ematics here. The members of the department without exception 
regard such sectioning as most desirable from all points of view. 
There are many difficulties but they are wholly administrative... . 
It would be a fine contribution if some one would work out a tech- 
nique making it possible to segregate within sections as well as into 
sections....One of my experiences with the treatment in separate 
sections of superior students is that they are in great danger of 
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falling short in familiarity with the fundamental principles of the 
subject.. .It is not inherent in segregation but merely a danger... . 
Another difficulty is the determination of the actual ability rather 
than the apparent ability....Formerly almost all of those in the 
lowest sections failed. This year the subject matter given the 
lowest sections was reduced in quantity and made somewhat less 
advanced while at the same time reducing the amount of credit for 
those who should pass the course by one-half. (Students approve 
and like this arrangement.) Almost two-thirds passed—1. e., re- 
ceived one-half the normal credit. To secure the remaining one- 
half credit the students must repeat the course as a whole in a regular 
full credit section. Good psychology and good pedagogy!’’ (K. 
D. Swartzel) 


Physics: 

“The following points regarding our procedure are worthy of 
notice: (1) The separation is accomplished during the first week 
of school. ‘To accomplish this we have developed and used a one- 
hour, objective, specific ‘placement test.’ (2) The classification 
is kinetic: students are transferred very frequently, especially 
during the early part of the semester. This is not difficult since 
all sections follow the same assignment sheet. Attendance and 
performance records are kept by means of a device which seems to 
be new. For each student a separate ‘service card’ is made out. 
These cards, arranged in pockets on a board, form a seating plan 
for the room. When a boy is promoted or demoted his card is 
handed to the instructor in charge of the other group. To prevent 
confusion at the registrar’s office all three groups (‘honor,’ ‘main,’ 
and ‘slow’) are given the same section number (e. g., Physics Ie) 
at registration. Three instructors being assigned to the entire sec- 
tion is also advantageous since no one has to explain why so many 
of his students fail. (3) In order to be an improvement over older 
methods, the system must be carefully supervised. Instructors 
are used to older methods and have gradually adapted their practice 
to the median of a mixed group. For such a man to teach a ‘slow’ 
section at nine o’clock and an ‘honor’ section at ten o’clock requires 
a flexibility of mind which is all too rare. (4) The system should 
be gradually introduced into a department, carefully selected in- 
structors being used during the experimental stage. One poorly 
adapted teacher who regards himself as a martyr and treats his slow 
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students as dunces may easily bring the entire procedure into dis- 
repute.”” (O. H. Blackwood) 


Chemistry : 

“We tried sectionizing freshmen during the past year, in recita- 
tions, according to quality of work done by the individual. We 
had a slow, medium, and good section, and found that students 
placed with others of approximately their own ability progressed 
better than in mixed sections... .I regret to say that the plan had to 
be abandoned this year, as the number of recitations was cut from 
two to one per week.’ (A. Silverman) 


Engineering: 

“Conflicts forced one or two better men to be retained in inferior 
sections and one or two inferior men to be retained in the superior 
section... .A difficulty another department had here was the error of 
putting the burden of failure all on one instructor, who was likely to be 
rated poorly because of it... . There should be three or more sections; 
the best results are not obtained from two, but two is better than 
nothing. Promotions and demotions should be made at announcement 
of each written examination... Teachers should be fitted to the sections 
by their adaptations to the work rather than seniority, lot or rotation, 
with few exceptions... .The method is of most importance in the first 
semester of the freshman class and a strong effort made to follow it 
through rigorously then.”’ (Roswell H. Johnson) 


Economics: 

“‘We have tried it so far as possible with our limited space and force 
and are convinced that it works well. It is more satisfactory both 
to teacher and student.”” (M. K. McKay) 


Princeton University—Politics: 

“In our sophomore history work at Princeton we divide our men 
into two divisions; the first, consisting of the men of higher grade, 
attend two lectures a week and for purposes of individual conference 
meet once weekly in small groups of five or six men each; the second, 
consisting of the men of lower grade, meet in class sections of ap- 
proximately twenty-five men each and attend one lecture. All 
students take the same examination at mid-years.. .The advantage 
of this scheme, as we see it, is that the poorer students are by no 
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means neglected, their additional classroom exercise giving abun- 
dant opportunity for brief written papers, map work, etc. On the 
other hand, the better men have far more personal contact with their 
instructors than they otherwise would, and furthermore, they are 
set free from listening to uninteresting recitations given by their 
more stupid or laxer classmates.’’ (Walter P. Hall) 


Economics: 

“We arrange the sections in sophomore economics before the 
opening of college on the basis of the record made in freshman year 
in all the courses taken. We divide broadly into three groups, an 
honors section, sections of men with good records and sections of 
men with the poorer records... .I feel that to give the plan a real 
trial the sections should be rearranged two or three times each semes- 
ter, and a regular system of promotion of students and rotation of 
instructors developed... . But to this there is the practical objection 
of the clerical difficulty of making the change and the still greater 
difficulty of human nature that the various instructors object to 
shifting their sections just as they have about learned the names and 
faces.’ (Frank A. Fetter) 


Physics: 

“In the department of physics of Princeton University we break 
our freshman classes into sections, based on ability. The lectures 
are given to the whole class, recitations are conducted with the 
sections.”” (W. F. Magie) 


English: 

“In our freshman and sophomore courses we do not observe this 
distinction, except to adapt our methods to the needs of the better 
men in each section rather than to the needs of the mediocre or 
inferior men. Not infrequently the teachers of freshmen and 
sophomores draw off their best men from their sections and gather 
them in preceptorial groups of six or eight for conferences in their 
studies instead of recitations in the classroom....It has been a 
tradition from the days when Mr. Wilson founded the preceptorial 
system that its methods and processes should be determined by the 
needs of the best men. In this department we have made every 
effort to keep this tradition alive, and I am sure that it has justified 
itself in the results.’ (Charles G. Osgood) 
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Latin: 

“Our present plan is to section the students at the end of the first 
term on the basis of scholarship. The difficulties of schedule are 
often so great that it is not possible to carry out the classification 
as completely as we wish. In the best divisions we read more difficult 
Latin, and devote more time to study of content, while in the lowest 
divisions it is still necessary to devote considerable attention to the 
medium, 1. é., to the study of the language itself. In reading a more 
difficult author with the better sections, we found it difficult to give 
examinations which would be fair to both sections... . Personally, 
I do not approve of changing students from one division to another 
in the course of a term.’”’ (Allan C. Johnson) 


Purdue University—Engineering : 

“For several years we have been sectioning our students in Ther- 
modynamics. A preliminary report of that experiment was published 
in the Transactions of the Society for the Promotion of Engineering 
Education about a year ago. About two weeks ago I sent to the 
Editor of the Journal of Engineering Education (Dean F. L. Bishop 
of the University of Pittsburgh) another report and hope that this 
will appear either in the October or November issue of the Journal 
of Engineering Education. Our experience with sectioning students 
in Thermodynamics leads us to conclude that the results are worth 
while. We have made some effort to divide our classes in shop 
practice, drawing, design, and engineering laboratory into two sec- 
tions. This, however, is intended mainly to take care of the men 
who have had certain practical experience before they came to 
Purdue. 

‘Two years ago we tried an experiment to section all the classes 
in Applied Mechanics. This experiment was not a success mainly 
because the teachers in the department did not believe in sectioning 
students. For about three years we have been sectioning all students 
in sophomore physics. As far as I can find out the results are satis- 
factory.”’ (A. A. Potter) 


University of Rochester—Mathematics: 

“The only reason why we abandoned what little sectioning on 
the basis of ability we have ever done was on account of schedule 
difficulties. In my own department, mathematics, we were able 
for a number of years to arrange a so-called honor ‘section and in 
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one year we were able to get together in one section the poorest part 
of the class. For a few years also it was possible to arrange an honor 
section in freshman rhetoric. The schedule complications, however, 
unfortunately forced us to give up these sections. There will be 
two or three courses next year in which it will be possible for us to 
do something of this sort and I am hopeful that the departments 
which find it possible will arrange their sections on the basis of ability.” 
(Arthur S. Gale) 


Smith College—English: 

“We divide into three groups on the basis of the student’s entrance 
grade in English. There is a superior, a middle, and an inferior group 
(though not so publicly named). We set arbitrary marks for the 
delimitation of these groups. This year we have three superior 
groups, three inferior groups, and (I believe) thirteen or fourteen 
middle groups. At the beginning of the second semester we do 
some re-shifting, on the basis of what we have learned about the 
students during the first half. Those who fail in the first semester’s 
work are (theoretically, though not always in practice) placed in 
a special section that immediately repeats the first semester’s work. 
... There is not the slightest doubt in my mind but that sectioning 
in such a course as the first year’s work in college English is desirable 
from every point of view. Superior students do more work, poor 
students receive more expert teaching and more individual attention 
than under the old system. It is, however, the benefit to the best 
students that most engages my attention and enlists my praise.”’ 
(Stanley Alden) 


Latin: 

‘For some years we have made two “honor divisions’’ of freshmen 
on the basis of high records in Latin in the entrance examinations 
combined with creditable records in all other subjects. When we 
have had sufficient good material, we have made another such sec- 
tion at mid-years of those in the non-honor divisions who made A 
in Latin for the first semester. We like the plan on the whole, though 
of course we have made some mistakes in selecting students... . 
It seems to us inevitable that the standard will be lowered for the 
lower sections... .We should all dislike to teach such sections (except 
the highest).... That the difficulties of registration would certainly 
prevent our shifting students from one division to another at the end 
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of each month... .That the idea of dividing the class once ‘into a 
high and a low section’ seems to us to accomplish nothing. We 
tried that plan once and agreed that, though the ‘low’ section was 
low enough to be dull, the ‘high’ section was not what we call high. 
So far from agreeing with the critics who think that ‘sectioning’ 
is a hardship for the poor student, I should say that it gives him 
too much help.” (F. A. Gragg) 


University of Southern California—English: 

‘The instructors teaching the highest and the lowest sections 
find their classes considerably improved. In the lowest section 
the students are doing much better than they did when they were 
with the more able students. It is possible to adapt the work more 
to their needs and it is found that they are more willing to recite 
and take an active part in the class exercises. I approve of the 
principle of the plan very heartily and believe that time and patience 
will remove most of the difficulties.” (John D. Cooke) 


Syracuse University—English: 

“T refer you to an article in the September 1924 English Journal 
on this subject [‘Sectioning on the Basis of Ability’].’’ (Norman 
J. Whitney) 


Union College: 

“The department of modern languages and the department of 
mathematics have, for the last two years, picked out men of special 
ability and put them in a section by themselves. This plan so far 
as my department, namely, the department of mathematics, is 
concerned has worked well. I think the same may be said for the 
department of modern languages.’’ (C. F. Garis) 


Vassar College—Chemistry: 

“We are trying the plan this year for the first time....Our in- 
structors are all enthusiastic over the plan so far as they are able to 
judge, as are also the students with whom I have discussed it. In 
particular I have observed that the weakest students are much more 
encouraged and happy over their work under the present arrange- 
ment than they were in the mixed sections. I feel that the largest 
factor in the success or failure of this plan is the proper selection 
of instructors for the different sections. We are fortunate this year 
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in having a particularly good instructor who is interested in dealing 
with the lowest section. This section makes much greater demands 
on her time than any other, but she gets excellent results. On the 
other hand I remember an experiment with such sectioning that came 
under my observation a few years ago where it was an entire failure 
because the poorest section was given to an instructor who resented 
it and had little sympathy with that type of student, although she 
was generally regarded as an excellent teacher for the good students.” 
(Anna L. Macleod) 


University of Washington—Physics: 

“The plan of sectioning my first year physics on the basis of ability 
has been in use but four quarters. I have 104 students in four 
sections, one high, two medium, and one low. Promotions and de- 
motions have been made at the end of the first month and every two 
weeks thereafter....The chief advantages of the grading of sections 
have been (1) better opportunity to make the class work suited to 
the ability of the student; (2) a rather general quickening of the 
entire class and a definite increase in effort to keep in the high section, 
and to advance from the low and medium sections; (3) a higher 
level of scholarship for the entire class. For many years the number 
of conditions for the first quarter has been between 12% and 15%. 
This past quarter the number conditioned was 7% and last year it 
was 8%.” (F. A. Osborn) 


English: 

“T approve of the principle as far as we have used it here. We 
have applied the principle only in freshman composition and there 
only to form special sections for those who showed, in an elementary 
test in grammar, spelling, punctuation and diction, that their prep- 
aration in the mechanics of English was inadequate... . The objection 
as to discrimination against the poor student was not valid here, 
since the mechanics of English, on which the segregation was based, 
is only a part of the work in English 1, and results showed that 
students in these lower sections were in a few cases able to remove 
their deficiency and do A work in composition by the end of the 
term.” (Jane S. Lawson) 


Mathematics: 
“We have had an experience extending over a number of years, 
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and while there are certain obvious advantages I am of the opinion 
that but very little is gained in the aggregate for the following 
reasons: It requires several days after the class is organized before 
the section can be divided on the basis of ability... . There is also the 
disadvantage which comes from the lack of stimulating influences 
from the stronger students in the class.” (Robert E. Moritz) 


Romance Languages: 

“T tried sectioning on the basis of ability years ago, but found 
that the class containing no leaven was unendurable to both instruc- 
tor and students. ‘The same was tried in my college days at Williams 
College, when I was a freshman, in 1888-89, but abandoned at the 


end of one year, for the same reason that I have indicated. I do 


not wish to try it again. I prefer to let others who have had no 
experience in it be the experimenters.”” (P. J. Frein) 


History: 

“Not at present, but I have tried in the past making three group- 
ings (as far as possible) on the basis of grades. So far as I could see 
there was no improvement of the “A-B” group. Very little im- 
provement of the “C”’ group. And an utter hopelessness of the 
“D-E” group. I tried to find out the reasons before I gave it up 
and finally concluded that the poorer students were stimulated— 
or the pace was set for them by the better students—hence they 
gained. I didn’t continue because the effect on the poor students 
was so great in a negative sense that it over-balanced the gain to 
the better student. The first term was used to find out which were 
good and which bad.” (Edward McMahon) 


Sociology : 

“We have used this method for about a year in connection with 
our introductory sociology course. We find it very desirable be- 
cause of the great difference in capacity and training of the students 
included in such a general course. One difficulty has been to arrange 
the sections promptly in order to fit into the students’ schedules. 
Another has been to adjust the markings for this more keenly paced 
work so that they are comparable to ratings in other sections. On 
the other hand, we have found it possible to introduce the students 
to more extensive and advanced readings and to have them take 
part in the consideration of real problems in the field. This is 
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assuredly an advance in pedagogy and scientific methods.”” (H. B. 
Woolston) 


Washington University (St. Louis)—English: 

“Some few years ago my predecessor tried the scheme of segre- 
gating the superior students in the freshman English course, but he 
abandoned this when he found that it produced a marked melancholy 
in the students who were good but not good enough for the advanced 
sections... .Several of my instructors in freshman English are anxious 
to have the complete scheme put in operation, as an experiment 
at least.”” (W. R. Mackenzie) 


Wellesley College—Mathematics: 

“We have tried two different experiments in this direction. Some 
years ago teachers who had sections reciting at the same hour ex- 
changed students, putting the best in one division, the poorer in 
another for the second semester’s work. Opinions were divided 
as to the success of the plan, and the experiment was tried for only 
two years....For several years we have offered two courses in the 
second semester of our required freshman work, one, announced as 
a more rapid and comprehensive course, leading to more advanced 
elective work. The other students take a course which we consider 
equally valuable, but it is expected that the rate will be slower and 
that more explanation will be needed.”” (Helen A. Merrill) 


Wesleyan University—Economics: 

“For the one year that we have tried the experiment I think the 
results justified the arrangement. We have found that the good 
students can go ahead and accomplish more in the time allotted. 
The instructor does not need to use the time in the discussing of the 
obvious and the platitudinous, thus reserving the class hour for the 
discussion of problems in which the better students can really get 
some intellectual stimulus. The poorer students, on the other 
hand, can pursue a somewhat slower pace and can have the subject 
matter treated in a more elementary manner which is not beyond 
their powers of comprehension.’”’ (C. O. Fisher) 


West Point Military Academy: 
“The following are my comments, based on a report of the General 
Committee of the Academic Board: Paragraph 55 of the Regulations 
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for the U. S. Military Academy—1823, provides that ‘classes shall 
be separately divided into convenient sections. Sections shall be 
counted off from the...Merit Roll of each class respectively, in 
such manner that the first section shall consist of the first cadets 
on that Roll; the second, of those next in order on that Roll, and so 
on.’ Paragraph 56 of the same Regulations (1823) provides that 
‘the instruction to be conveyed under each particular head of the 
specified course of...will be proportioned in extent, as well as in 
the manner of conveying it, to the capacity of the different sections 
... the more profound and difficult investigations of the course, gen- 
erally, being reserved for the sections of the highest rank.’ 

“The inference contained in these Regulations and in the forms 
accompanying them is clear, namely, that transfers from a lower 
to an upper section, or the reverse, were contemplated even at that 
early date. As early as 1839, the Regulations of the U. S. Military 
Academy specifically provided with respect to the Weekly Reports 
of academic work submitted by instructors, that such reports should 
present the daily grades of each cadet, and should be accompanied 
‘with such further explanations as may be necessary to show the 
relative progress of the sections; and he (the instructor) shall at the 
same time recommend all transfers which are to be made from one 
section of the class to another.’ The method of sectioning on the 
basis of ability outlined in the above quoted Regulations has been 
in effect at West Point without change in principle since 1823, and 
probably somewhat longer. The principle involved has been applied 
almost without exception to all subjects taught in the various classes. 
For the usual course extending over one or more terms, the sectioning on 
the basis of ability has been systematic, definite, and exact. Where 
courses have been very short, the sectioning on the basis of ability 
has been less exact and definite. In a few cases, where because of 
administrative interlocking, details of the system have been inter- 
fered with, the general principle has remained in effect. 

“For subjects undertaken in years subsequent to the first year 
of a cadet’s course, the original sectioning is made on the basis of 
the Order of Merit established in the preceding course most nearly 
allied to the one being undertaken. The transfer system from a 
lower to a higher section, or the reverse, effects in a short while 
sectioning on the basis of ability in the particular subject being 
taught. In some cases halves of the class, or in others thirds of the 
class, because of administrative interlocking, form, so far as section- 
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ing is concerned, separate divisions of the class, but in each half or 
in each third, the principle involved is effective from top to bottom. 
For classes entering the Military Academy, the original sectioning 
is based on alphabetical order. After a period of not more than 
six weeks, transfers are made so that the arrangement becomes one 
of sectioning on ability with continuing transfers as indicated above, 
so that sectioning on ability is the rule throughout all classes. In 
this connection, it may be added that in some courses, particularly 
mathematics, further subdivisions on the basis of attainment and 
aptitude are made so that there are upper, middle, and lower 
courses for the class. Again the sectioning of each group is made 
on the basis of ability....The only difficulties encountered in the 
application of the principle laid down in the Regulations are ones 
of administration... .The advantages claimed by Dean Seashore for 
sectioning on the basis of ability are well recognized at the U. S. 
Military Academy. In addition, since cadets upon graduation take 
rank and precedence in the Army of the United States in accor- 
dance with a general Merit Roll, based on all of their work at West 
Point, sectioning on the basis of ability is a necessary step in deter- 
mining the final order of Merit. The sectioning on the basis of 
ability leads for each course to the establishment of an Order of 
Merit for that course, which in turn combined with the Orders of 
Merit for other courses taught in a particular year leads to the 
establishment of an Order of Merit for the entire year. A combina- 
tion of these Orders of Merit for the various years results in the es- 
tablishment of a Graduation Roll, which in turn fixes rank and prece- 
dence in the Army. An examination of our records indicates that 
sectioning on the basis of ability led to the establishment of Orders 
of Merit and that the establishment of an Order of Merit was the 
effect rather than the cause of the system. Likewise, a careful study 
of each of the objections set forth in Dean Seashore’s report has been 
made (by the committee). While these and similar objections have 
been considered and discussed from time to time by the Academic 
Board in its deliberations on the curriculum at West Point, they 
have not been of sufficient weight or importance in any way to modify 
the system. In fact, the plan of sectioning on the basis of ability 
has been in effect at the U.S. Military Academy for over one hundred 
years. It has always operated and still operates so satisfactorily 
that no valid objections to it are now recognized. It is as much a 
fixed part of our system as is military training.’”’ (Fred W. Sladen) 
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Williams College—l.atin: 

“We have had an ‘honor section’ in freshman Latin here for the 
last fourteen years. At the same time the experiment was tried by 
the departments of mathematics and English, but after two or three 
years they gave it up, largely, I think owing to difficulties in arranging 
schedules. Ours is the only department that practices this kind of 
sectioning, and with us it is confined to the section that I have just 
mentioned... .1t is an attempt in a small way to give the best stu- 
dents the sort of instruction to which they are entitled. The results 
are most gratifying. The members of the Latin department are 
unanimous about it....The withdrawal of these best students from 
the other sections is not found to be a great drawback... .1 wish that 
we might extend this principle in our department in such a way as 
to include sectioning for ability throughout. In fact, in my opinion 
it would be most desirable if this sectioning system could be put into 
practice universally.” (Henry D. Wild) 


University of Wisconsin—English: 

“For the past five years or so there have been four advanced 
sections out of a freshman class of two thousand, more or less. The 
work of these sections is entirely different from that of the regular 
sections—different books, different methods of training. Students, 
therefore, cannot be promoted or demoted, except at the mid-year 
break... .Our theory is that in every freshman class of two thousand 
or so, there will be from eighty to a hundred students who will profit 
by a totally different course of instruction in writing. We do our 
best to discover them; if we make mistakes, we have to stand by 
the mistakes. At the mid-year there is always a certain amount of 
tardy rectification—students sent down or up. The change can 
only be made at the mid-year.” (R. E. Neil Dodge) 


History: 

‘I myself have sectioned students according to ability to a limited 
extent in that I have selected from the whole class two small sections, 
one of eight to ten men and one of eight to ten girls whom I have 
met at my own house and dealt with on a plan different to that of 
the general course. This has been about the most satisfactory 
teaching I have ever done in my life.’’ (Carl Russell Fish) 

‘For some years it has been my practice to separate from the 
several hundred students in History 1, the best 20 students in the 
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course for special treatment. These students are chosen by me in 
conference with my assistants between Thanksgiving and Christmas. 
They are organized into a special section which I take myself and run 
throughout the balance of the year in my own way....In general, 
the amount of work which such students did was not only superior 
in quality, but actually far greater in quantity than that which could 
ordinarily be expected of freshmen in an introductory course in 
history... .In fine, I may say that the special honor section has been 
a source of great inspiration to me in my teaching. When the mob 
teaching which we are obliged to follow gets on one’s nerves, it is a 
source of no small consolation to realize that with a score of freshmen, 
one is actually accomplishing something in the way of opening their 
minds to the realities of one’s own field of work and at the same time, 
helping them to establish what is so necessary and so lacking under 
our system—habits of reading.” (E. H. Byrne) 


Mathematics: 

“A year ago we selected a section of some 20 students in calculus 
from a group of about 200 sophomore engineering students....We 
were very enthusiastic about the results of this experiment as far 
as the section of students of high ability was concerned and saw no 
ill effects upon the other sections... .Such a schedule for the coming 
semester has been arranged for the students of electrical engineering 
and we shall have three sections of calculus at the same hour.... 
In mathematics we plan to omit in the case of the sections of less 
ability material that at present takes up about 25% of the time 
omitting the less fundamental portions of the subject in order to 
gain time for more fundamental matters.” (H. W. March) 


Philosophy : 

‘‘For three years now we have made some attempt to conduct one 
or two special quiz sections in connection with Philosophy 25. Ow- 
ing to the fact that this is a one-semester course, making the problem 
of selection a difficult one, we have been unable to carry out the 
scheme with any completeness.” (E. B. McGilvary) 


German: 

“In reply to your inquiry of November 15th Professor Hohlfeld 
asks me to inform you that we made attempts some years ago to 
section students on the basis of ability, but found the results very 
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unsatisfactory both from an administrative and an educational 
point of view, and abandoned the procedure entirely.” (B. Q. 
Morgan) 


Music: 
“We have practiced sectioning to some extent in sight singing 
and in harmony.”’ (C. H. Mills) , 


Industrial Education: 

“Next semester a new plan will be put into operation, according 
to which in some courses in our department, sectioning will be prac- 
ticed, both on the basis of student ability, and on the basis of vo- 
cational needs and vocational intentions.’’ (A. H. Edgerton) 


University of Wyoming—English: 

“The testimony of my staff is unanimous in commendation— 
a factor not to be underestimated. I know all of us would heartily 
agree with every one of Dean Seashore’s contentions.”” (R. M. 
Smith) 


Yale University—The Classics: 

‘“The work to which you refer is, I presume, our taking of special 
men out of the regular divisions and giving them special work in 
small groups. For years we have done this with upperclassmen and 
to a lesser extent with sophomores. In the last few years Mr. 
Bellinger has extended this to his freshman work. Our experience 
leads us to this conclusion: with one or two exceptions in the depart- 
ment we disapprove of the dividing up of the sections according to 
their ability. This does not on the whole seem to lead to the best 
results. On the other hand, we are unanimous in believing that 
where possible, what you might call honors divisions, small groups 
of excellent men, can be handled to great advantage by themselves. 
They cover a great deal more ground and they do it in a great deal 
more advanced fashion. From such groups we have drawn the best 
men for our graduate school and several of our present teachers are 
men who have taken such work. It gives them their first taste of 
independent work and removes the drudgery of routine which is 
necessary in the other divisions. We have found no drawbacks 
beyond the difficulty of getting time to do the work.” (C. W. 
Mendell) 
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Chemistry : 

“We have tried such sectioning to very limited extent. The 
practice was begun four years ago and after two years of experiment 
the following scheme has resulted: A small group of men (20 last 
year, 30 this year) who have had chemistry at the preparatory school 
are selected and are given a full course in qualitative analysis in 
place of the freshman chemistry which they would otherwise elect. 
Our principle in such sectioning is to give the better students who are 
really interested in their college work a chance to learn more chemistry 
than they could in the routine course. We certainly approve section- 
ing which is done on that principle. The main difficulties are these: 
(1) the men are selected on the basis of their record on college entrance 
board examinations. . . This is materially corrected by a personal inter- 
view with each student electing the ‘honor’ course. (2) As a conse- 
quence of the above, the men chosen are frequently lacking in the 
fundamentals of chemistry.” (Erwin B. Kelsey) 


Electrical Engineering: 

“Last year we had thirty juniors in electrical engineering. Our 
department has little contact with the men before the junior year, 
so we divided these thirty at random into two sections. On about 
December 1 we re-grouped the two sections on a basis of ability in 
electrical engineering as shown by their two months’ work. We 
gave to them no explanation of the basis of the sectioning, but they 
immediately dubbed themselves ‘sharks’ and ‘dumbbells.’ The 
same subject matter was covered by both sections, but with the 
bright section the matter was gone into much more deeply and 
mathematically, while with the other group the treatment aimed to 
give correct physical conceptions and skipped the more involved 
parts of the analysis....We were well pleased with the result.” 
(Wesley B. Hall) 

“Sectioning on the basis of ability has worked admirably in the 
laboratory (elec. eng.) because the individual-instruction system 
which is readily possible in the laboratory permits the instructors 
to devote the major portion of their time and attention to the groups 
of mediocre students. In this way the progress was rendered more 
nearly uniform.” (A. E. Knowlton) 


Mathematics: 
“For the past four years we have sectioned the freshmen during 
the second term on the basis of records made during the first term 
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in mathematics. About 10% have been placed in Honor Divisions 
and a little less than 10% have been placed in separate divisions 
to repeat the work of the first term. The greatest difficulty has 
been that of arranging schedules for the students....The ‘little 
device’ mentioned on page 14 of Dean Seashore’s report does not 
work to avoid our schedule difficulties. It would work better per- 
haps if we had more groups on the basis of ability. But even then we 
find that a frequent change of instructors does not produce the best 
effect on the students. I have had many complaints from students 
who have been forced to change instructors soon after becoming 
acquainted with the methods of one teacher.” (W. R. Longley) 


PART B 


CONSTRUCTIVE COMMENTS ON PRESENT PRACTICES 


Sectioning on the basis of ability has had a long history, but the 
great spread of the practice has come within the last few years. 
The earlier reports of the writer constitute a progressive attempt to 
formulate the best practices in sectioning with full recognition of the 
difficulties in the way and the aims and objectives to be attained. 
The following comments on the findings in this survey may, there- 
fore, be regarded as a supplement to the report of Committee G, 
Bulletin, October 1923 (IX, 385-418). The reader will have noticed 
that most of the issues raised in the above correspondence were 
anticipated, either generically or specifically, in the first report.' 

1. Schedule Conflicts—Conflict in schedule has always been 
the greatest deterrent to sectioning on the basis of ability. This 
may be due to undertaking the sectioning of small classes with a 
single instructor, to lack of knowledge about how to avoid schedule 
conflicts, or to a lack of a businesslike attitude and experience in 
the management of a large course. 

This sectioning should, as a rule, not be undertaken unless there 
are two or more instructors in the same subject who can hold classes 
at the same hour. In order to avoid conflict with other subjects 
there should be two such hours, or a minimum of four sections; 
and, to meet prescribed schedules in affiliated colleges, it may be 
desirable to have three such hours, or a minimum of six sections. 

There can be no conflict between the two sections that meet at 


the same hour; because these sections are registered for the one 

1 The writer would deem it a favor if those who introduce new features in methods and aims 
of sectioning would keep him fully informed for the next year or two in order that material 
may be available for further report on revision of procedure. 
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hour with the understanding that the two instructors may exchange 
students at any time, and no reasonable registrar can raise any ob- 
jection to that. It is common experience that, within a single 
college, the offering of the same subject at two periods will take care 
of conflicts with other subjects, providing those two periods gradually 
become fixed so that other departments may take them into account 
in making their schedules; and there would seem to be no reasonable 
necessity for more than three hour-options for the purpose of fitting 
into intercollegiate schedules, provided again that those three hours 
are known and acquire a status in the making of schedules. These 
are plain facts which anyone can verify. There is no indication 
in any of the reports of any type of conflict that will occur if the 
conditions herein are complied with. if there are more sections 
or more instructors than stipulated for this minimum, there may, 
of course, be a division into three or more levels and spread over 
more hours to good advantage.' 

2. Basis of Classification.—Since the publication of the last report 
this problem of finding a ready and reliable basis for sorting the 
students at the very opening of the course has been solved by the intro- 
duction of a specially adapted type of placement examination. The 
best basis for classification is, therefore, now a modern, specific place- 
ment examination given during the first two periods of the course. 
Such examinations have been tried with more or less success in many 
quarters, but the preparation of an effective examination of this kind 
requires a peculiar patience and art and the application of recently 
acquired technique. Most efforts in the past have been very faulty, 
but with the new concentration of interest upon this subject, we shall 
be amply supplied with such examinations in the near future. They 
must be thoroughly standardized and revised from year to year and 
the common use of such examinations is an advantage.’ 

The placement examination is a sequel to the so-called mental 
test and may well take its place because the assembled placement 


1 It is, of course, possible to section where there is only one instructor who has two or more 
sections; and for small classes there may be many other devices which serve the same purpose 
and do not cause schedule conflicts, but the above provisions should make the sectioning 
frictionless. 

2 The Iowa Placement Examination Series is now available for elementary English, German 
French, Spanish, chemistry, physics, mathematics, economics, psychology, and logic and 
ethics (an orientation course); and examinations for other subjects are in the process of con- 
struction upon a uniform and standardized basis. These are sold through the Bureau of 
Educational Research of the University of Iowa at cost, for the purpose of encouraging co- 
operation. 

Several other institutions are experimenting with the building of such examinations and we 
shall see the same sort of national competition among various types of examinations as among 
textbooks. National agencies for the development and marketing of these cooperative tools 
of instruction are needed. In the meantime, the writer would welcome information about new 
forms of placement examinations and their availability and will do what he can to give pub- 
licity to such information. 
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examinations for entering students furnish a profile which is far 
more significant than a single general index figure such as the I. Q. 
This examination differs from the intelligence test primarily in the 
following respects: (1) It will be devoted to a single subject or field 
of knowledge such as English, mathematics or chemistry; (2) it 
will differentiate between training in a subject and natural aptitude 
or fitness for that field of work; (3) it will be a departmental affair 
and will be given separately by each department in its immediate 
interests and needs; (4) it will serve as an introduction to the subject, 
being prepared partly with the purpose of reminding the student of 
the essential prerequisites for the course and indicating the general 
character of the activity that will be pursued in the course, and being 
so written from the poiat of view of the art of teaching that it shall 
constitute the most profitable exercise for the first two hours of the 
course; (5) this examination should give, at the end of two hours, 
as adequate information about the student’s place and needs in the 
course as the instructor ordinarily acquires by the end of the first 
semester under the traditional methods of instruction; (6) the record 
of a general intelligence test may be used to supplement this exami- 
nation, but that is not essential, as a series of placement tests will 
be more significant than a general intelligence test; (7) it will be 
prepared by or in responsible collaboration with a successful teacher 
and writer in the specific subject; (8) it will be given for a specific 
purpose and the results will be applied immediately in the organiza- 
tion of sections of the class on the basis of this objective information 
about the character of the preparation and the natural aptitude 
for the subject. 

The preliminary returns on the Iowa examinations from twelve 
institutions for the first semester this year give an average correla- 
tion of .65 between prediction through placement examination and 
achievement in terms of first semester grades for all the freshman 
subjects investigated. This is a rather extraordinary achievement. 
Our statistician on this subject, Dr. George Stoddard, authorizes 


this statement: 

‘The predictive value of the placement examination is higher for 
its particular subject than a reliable group intelligence examination; 
it is much higher than that yielded by a survey test of high school 
content material; and much higher also than a composite testing 
program of intelligence, reading comprehension, and high school 
content.” 


1 See report, G. L. Stoddard. Proceedings of the Society for Promotion of Engineering Edu- 
cation, September 1925. 
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It is undoubtedly higher than that of the rating that can be given by 

the instructor on the basis of experience for one semester in an un- 
segregated group. In general terms we may say that the predictive 
value of this placement examination is higher than that of the rating 
of actual capacity that can be given by the instructor on the basis 
of experience of one semester in an unsegregated group. This salvage 
of the good student at the very beginning may save him from a se- 
mester of floundering. 

Where great freedom of interchange during the term is given the 
initial division may be based upon previous scholastic record, entrance 
examinations, intelligence rating, or even the choice of the student; 
but in every case the placement examination is to be preferred be- 
cause it is a profitable introductory exercise, is objective, impersonal, 
and quickly scored, is designed to motivate a student by creating in 
him a confidence in the examination and by encouraging competition, 
and is, in sum, by far the most effective method of orientation and 
placement now available. 

3. The Shift—Where an adequate placement examination is 
used there is much to be said in favor of keeping the student in the 
same section for a term or semester. New evidence on this point is 
brought out in the above correspondence. On the other hand, many 
of those who have tried it find no serious difficulty in making frequent 
shifts; and, from the point of view of motivation, a liberal shifting 
in sections is preferred to fixed sections. However, each system 
has its peculiar advantages and aims. 

Where the method of shifting is followed the following hints may 
be helpful: (1) Secretary.—In a class of several hundred students 
it is good economy to place the responsibility of all routine manage- 
ment of the course upon a young instructor or assistant who may 
have the duties and powers of a secretary for the course. Such 
affairs should not burden the head of the department or the pro- 
fessor in charge. (2) Records.—In a large class it is well to have a 
printed personnel card for each student for the report of daily at- 
tendance, daily work, achievement examinations, etc. This card 

will be handed over to the exchanging instructor when the shift is 
made, thus making the keeping of records automatic and an aid to 
uniformity. (3) Equalization of sections.—The complaint that shift- 
ing makes sections uneven is not well founded. The sections may 
be equalized by following the plan of equal exchange so that when- 
ever a low student is promoted he is exchanged for the poorest stu- 
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dent in the section above; for there is no sharp critical point that 
separates the divisions. (4) Change of instructor—The com- 
plaints on the part of instructors and students may be largely elimi- 
nated by a wise organization of staff and method. ‘The aim should 
be to make the student feel that every shift made is to his advan- 
tage—whether it be up or down. And this is the condition for the 
satisfaction of the instructor also. ’ 

4. Content.—The problem of varying content for different levels 
of sections hinges upon many factors; such as size of class, length 
of term, number of section levels, nature of the prescribed subjects, 
sequences, type of curriculum, aims and objectives of the course, 
and more or less unconscious traditional bias of the staff. It is 
really a problem which each department must work out for itself 
and there is a choice of two good general directions and alternatives 
which we may call (a) the varied-content, and (6) the same-content 
method, and associate these with the fixed sectioning and the shifting 
sectioning, respectively. In fixed sectioning based upon a reliable 
placement examination, a large department may carry on the work 
of two, three or four section levels practically as independent courses; 
the student makes progress at his own level and is transferred into 
sequences on an equitable basis of qualifications. A good student 
in particular covets this opportunity because it enables him to cover 
more advanced ground. The same-content method is followed 
mainly for two purposes: (1) to hold the entire class in lecture sections 
upon the same subjects; and (2) to make possible the shifting pro- 
gram. It is quite as possible to differentiate the quality and quan- 
tity of work on a given topic of the day as it is for a course. The 
low sections are kept upon drill work in the rudiments of the topic; 
the middle sections on the conventional average approach; and the 
high sections in a distinctly scholarly and advanced approach to 
the subject, whatever the topic may be. 

Certain students in high sections may often be excused from 
attendance upon the lectures in lieu of individual work; and poor 
sections may be held upon prerequisite material and may, in some 
cases, simply prepare for taking the same course at a later time. 

5. Examinations—In the varied-content method, each section 
level may be treated as a separate course for the purpose of exami- 
nations, even though equal credit is granted. By the same-content 
method, the free operation of the shifting principle should gradually 
result in the sorting on the basis of merit, which should in itself, in 
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large part, determine final grade in terms of daily achievement. 
However, in the interest of objective determination of order of merit 
within the class as a whole, this should be supplemented by monthly, 
bi-monthly, or semester examinations of the objective type.! 

6. Sequences——The problem of sequences in courses after stu- 
dents have once been differentiated on the basis of ability presents 
some real difficulties, and in many institutions must be met by a 
compromise. Whatever provision for sequences is planned must 
be made known to the student in the beginning; for example, that 
poor work in a low section may result in the mark of conditioned 
and make it necessary for him to take the course another year, or 
that satisfactory work in a high section may lead to certain options 
which may be clearly stated for the purpose of motivation. 

7. Number and Size of Sections —Experience shows that in large 
classes the three-level plan is the most favorable arrangement. As 
suggested in the earlier report, one high and one low section with two 
middle sections for each unit of approximately 100 students is 
perhaps a most favored grouping. The extreme sections should 
always be smaller than the middle sections. It remains to determine 
experimentally what the ratio between the extreme section and the 
middle section should be. It is conceivable even that the extreme 
sections should only be half as large as the middle sections when 
the method of shifting is followed. In addition to these three 
levels, there may be recognized at the bottom a ‘‘carry-all” section 
for those who are not prepared for the subject; and, at the top, a 
group who may be either entirely excused from taking a subject 
which they already know and placed in advanced courses or carried 
in a special superior section. While recognition of three or more 
levels is most desirable, lack of facilities for that should not dis- 
courage any one from sectioning to two levels. 

8. Lectures—It is highly desirable that the students in the 
fundamental courses shall come under the influence of the ablest 
men in the department. Ordinarily this can be done only by pro- 
viding for lectures, demonstrations, or other exercises in large di- 
visions. One of the principal merits of the same-content method is 
that the common elements which should be told by word of mouth 
and in an inspiring way by a good teacher may be given most eco- 


nomically and effectively in these large lecture divisions, and the class 


1 There is a movement on foot to reform methods of conducting semester examinations. 
This will result in (1) a better conception of aims and objectives of the course, (2) more care 
in determining content of courses, and (3) the preparation and standardizing of test material 
that shall be representative and reliable. 
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may then be segregated on the basis of ability for either laboratory 
or conference work. The content of the large division should, 
therefore, be limited to such points of view as may be of fairly com- 
mon interest to the different levels. In large courses, such as fresh- 
man English, it would be advantageous to have the lectures at two 
or three different section levels. The instructor in the elementary 
subject does a lot of talking, and what he has to say may in large 
part be given advantageously once or twice a week in sections of 
100 or 200 students, rather than to small quiz sections. Most de- 
partments would be surprised to see how much they can save in 
' teaching-hours and have available for better pay of a well organized 
staff. The post-war procedure of condemning first-year students 
to a section under an immature instructor for five days in the week 
is an educational crime. One man of the right kind can permeate 
the work of a thousand students, if a bit of ingenuity is exercised 
in organization of large division meetings. 

9. Laboratory—The modern laboratory furnishes the ideal 
facilities for recognition of the individual in achievement at his 
natural level. There is no object in dividing the laboratory group 
into sections, because it is easier to recognize the individual as a 
unit and thereby gain all the results obtained in other work through 
sectioning on the basis of ability to the best advantage. The lectures, 
for example, in elementary chemistry, physics, or biology may be 
given in the conventional way; but in organizing the laboratory 
units on the same-content plan, the following steps are necessary: 

(1) Announce to the students that the principle of the order of 
merit wil] be observed in assigning work and grades; each individual 
is expected to work as fast as he can with a recognized degree of 
thoroughness. 

(2) Assign on each problem a series of exercises of increasing 
difficulty, so that on every topic, the present range or scope of assign- 
ment shall be approximately doubled. 

(3) Have equipment available for this doubled content for all 
who may reach the higher level. 

(4) For those who are capable of doing the highest work, reduce 
the mere time-consuming simpler exercises and favor work on exer- 
cises which require more ingenuity and initiative. 

10. Project Work.—What is thus done in a laboratory can be done 
equally well by the project method in non-laboratory subjects. Thus, 
one large division of elementary psychology is being taught this year 
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in two hour periods by the project method in which the scheme of 
double assignment and individual motivation is now practiced. The 
same principle could be applied to history, economics, English— 
in fact, practically any subject in which sources of information are 
available.' 

11. Staff—In many places the principal obstacle to sectioning 
on the basis of ability is the fear on the part of the younger members 
of the staff that it will react unfavorably upon them. Where the 
practice has not been tried, and where it has been tried under un- 
favorable circumstances, there is a feeling that the instruction of 
low sections would be an unbearable drudgery. ‘This is often ac- 
companied by the assumption that any instructor is capable of doing 
justice to high sections. Both of these assumptions are false for a 
properly organized staff. High sections are by far the most difficult 
to handle. They should be made up of potential scholars, and unless 
they fall into the hands of a real scholar who has a gift for stimulating 
originality, initiative, scholarly discernment and precision at every 
turn, there will be little gained by sectioning. On the other hand, 
these are just the qualities which cannot be put into the foreground 
in the low sections. Here we need greater pedagogical insight, skill 
and patience, and above all, ingenuity in cracking the whip so as to 
drive the loafer out of that class in the shortest time possible. In 
the high sections, the treatment should be of the graduate student 
type; in the low sections the treatment should be of the secondary 
school type. There are very few instructors who are capable of 
assuming both of these attitudes. There should, therefore, be a 
gradual and natural selection of instructors on the basis of excellence 
for work at the different levels, so that while each instructor may 
have some experience with different levels, his work shall be pri- 
marily at the level for which he has peculiar ability. This distinction 
between types of teachers perhaps counts more than anything else 
for success in achievement, both at the high and the low levels. 
Therefore, while no one denies the existing dread of assignment to 
low sections, the challenge is so to organize the staff that the supposed 
obstacles will gradually disappear. It is the same principle of dread 
which militates against introduction of effective lectures to large 
divisions in elementary courses. It is only the rare man in the de- 
partment who can do that effectively; the majority of the staff 


will oppose the principle in the interest of self-defense. 


! This particular class is restricted to students who have stood in the upper half of their 
class in the freshman year. In other subjects, that might not be necessary. 
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12. The Loafer.—At the opening, the low section will ordinarily 
be made up, in part, of those who have a low I. Q. and, in part, of 
loafers. It is the function of the instructor to identify these two 
types as early as possible and to use every means effective for humili- 
ating the loafer and driving him out of the section into a higher 
section as early as possible, and then show sympathy and considera- 
tion for those who are working at their natural level. 

The introduction of the placement examination tends to place the 
loafer higher than past achievement would, and this shifts the loafer 
problem to the higher sections. They will encounter severe treat- 
ment and will give trouble. But the loafer problem must be solved. 
Some interesting experiments are being made in the basing of failures 
upon the achievement quotient (A. Q.), 7. e., the ratio of achievement 
to capacity. Sectioning on the basis of ability brings this vital 
issue to the front and suggests the possibility, in the name of honest 
work, of demanding from the one-talent man the returns on one 
talent, and from the five-talent man the returns of five. 


For the Committee, 
C. E. SEASHORE, 
The State University of Iowa. 
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The following thirty-two nominations are printed as provided 
under Article IV of the Constitution. Objection to any nominee 
may be addressed to the Secretary, H. W. Tyler, Cambridge, Mass., 
or to the Chairman of the Committee on Admissions' and will be 
considered by the Committee if received before April 1, 1926. 

The Committee on Admissions consist of F. A. Saunders (Har- 
vard), Chairman, W. C. Allee (Chicago), Florence Bascom (Bryn 
Mawr), A. L. Bouton (New York), J. Q. Dealey (Brown), E. C. 
Hinsdale (Mt. Holyoke), A. L. Keith (South Dakota), G. H. Marx 
(Stanford), F. C. Woodward (Chicago). 


E. A. Atkinson (Psychology), Montana 

Geoffroy Atkinson (Romance Languages), Amherst 
Bancroft Beatley (Education), Harvard 

Margaret Beede (English), North Dakota 

Mary Louise Brown (English), American 

R. E. Coker (Zoology), North Carolina 

Thomas Harper Goodspeed (Botany), California 
M. E. Graber (Physics), Morningside 

Fredaricka Green (Voice), Redlands 

Eugene Greider (Economics), Rutgers 

R. Wendell Harrison (Biology), Southern Methodist 
Wm. F. Hauhart (Commerce), Southern Methodist 
Bartlett B. James (History), American 

Effie Landers (Romance Languages), Redlands 
John Douglas Leith (Mathematics), North Dakota 
George L. Lincoln (Romance Languages), Harvard 
Wm. E. Maddock (Education), Montana 

Harold Y. Moffett (English), Missouri 

Robert G. Mood, Jr. (English), Southern Methodist 
John Tucker Murray (English), Harvard 

William B. Olds (Voice), Redlands 

Gilbert Reen (Civil Engineering), Gettysburg 
Clifford H. Riedell (Fine Arts), Montana 

William H. Roberts (Philosophy), Redlands 
George B. Roth (Medicine), George Washington 

E. D. Schonberger (English), North Dakota 

Alice H. Spalding (English), Allegheny 


1 Nominations should in all cases be presented through the Secretary, H. W. Tyler, 222 
Charles River Road, Cambridge, Mass. 
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H. R. Totten (Botany), North Carolina 

K. G. T. Webster (English), Harvard 

Iwar S. Westerberg (Education), Redlands 

Leo Wiener (Slavic Languages), Harvard 

J. Scott Wisiman (Engineering), North Dakota 
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